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'|FEEDS AND FEEDERS MUST COME FIRST IN LIVESTOCK PRODUCTION 


HE production of livestock in the South waits on the production 


of feeds and stockmen. 


Feeds and feeders, how to produce them, 
is the livestock problem of the South. 
The growing of feeds, while it requires less time and is less difficult | 


is no money in hog raising, because of the high price of corn, profit- 
able livestock production clearly resolves itself into a question of 


larger and more economical production of feed crops. 


But the real problem, on the solution of which the development of 

















A PRIZE-WINNING HEREFORD BULL 


Raising Such Animals Requires Men Who, From Study and Experience, Know the Livestock Business 





| than the training of stockmen, is by no means an easy task. Profitable 
‘| livestock production is based on the growing of large yields of feed 


it crops at relatively low cost. Large yields 
' result only from rich soils, while the eco- 
nomical production of feedstuffs is based 
on both large yields and good business 
methods. While it is true that livestock 
' afford a market for feedstuffs, thus furn- 
ishing an economical means of maintain- 
ing soil fertility, still the economical pro- 
‘| duction of feeds and consequently the 
/ economical production of livestock de- 
} pend on a rich soil. Poor soils produce 
poor livestock. Too much importance 
cannot be attached to the production of 
large crops of feedstuffs in developing 
the livestock industry of the South. When 
dairymen getting twenty cents a gallon 
net for milk, wholesale, complain that 
} they cannot make any money, because of 
‘| the high price of feeds; and when hog 
raisers getting nine cents to ten centsa 
pound for live hogs complain that there 
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the livestock industry of the South depends, is the production of 
stockmen—men who can and will grow the feeds economically and 


then can and will care for and feed the live- 
stock intelligently. If livestock men are not 
born, like the poets, they at least must begin 
to learn the business early in life. The live- 
stock farmer is the highest type of farmer, 
because he must be able to produce crops as 
economically and successfully as the producer 
of so-called money crops, and he must also 
know how to breed, feed and care for his 
livestock, in addition. 

‘The eye of the master fattens his cattle.’ 
The men who live on the farms of the South 
may be able to produce the feed crops eco- 
nomically and raise the efficient stockmen 
required; but the farmer by proxy will not do 
so. More attention to the growing of feed 
crops and more attention to the training of 
farm boys into stockmen are the founda- 
tion stones which must be well laid be- 
fore we can build a successful livestock in- 
dustry. 


’ 
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Typical Fox River Valley Dairy Farm 





The low-price tire is a gamble, and your 
satisfaction is the stake. 


The low-price tire is a gamble in which you 
play the other fellow’s game—maker and dis- 
tributor get their money in advance — you 
take all the chances. . 


You risk the use of your motor car invest- 
ment, the sure economy of buying reputable 
products—all on the lure of lower first-cost. 


It doesn’t payl 


It doesn’t pay—any more than a cheap strap 
in a good harness pays, or a poor share on a 


fine plow, or a scrub sheep in a flock of 
Merinoes. 


It doesn’t pay because questionable value 
means questionable service, every time—in 
automobile tires as in anything else. 


And when all is said and done, only zhe wear 
you get for the price you give determines the 
extravagance or economy of the tire you buy. 


Figured on this basis, the solid basis of com- 
mon sense, Goodyear Tires are the soundest 
purchase in thé tire market today. 


They yield you more—in miles, in comfort, 
in security, in freedom from trouble. 


The largest single group of tire-buyers in 
the world has found it so, and profited thereby. 


Another thing: you are not left to work out 
your own salvation when you buy a Goodyear 


Tire. 


You buy it from a Goodyear Service Sta- 
tion Dealer—there’s one close by. 


He’s there not only to se]l you tires, but to 
see that you get complete satisfaction from 
them, and to. help you on this proposition of 
long mileage. : 


He’ll help you by selling you a Goodyear 
Tire—and there’s more mileage zz this tire, 
he’ll help you by selling you a Goodyear Tube 
—it’s a Jetter tube; he'll help you by selling 
you a Goodyear Tire-Saver Kit—the only pack- 
age on the market containing a@// essential first- 
aids-to-tires. 


And what is most important, he’ll help you 
after the purchase, any time you call on him. 


Go meet your Goodyear Service Station man. 
He’s prepared, and eager, to render you the 
type of satisfaction that only exceptional serv- 
ice can give. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O. 


Goodyear Tires, Heavy Tourist Tubes and ‘‘Tire Saver’ Accessories 
are easy to get from Goodyear Service Station Dealers everywhere. 
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Timely Farm Suggestions | 


| 
| 
| By TAIT BUTLER 











Feed for Working Mules 


READER wishes a balanced ra- 
tion for 1,000-pound mules doing 
heavy farm work. The feeds availa- 
ble are corn fodder and good timothy 
hay, for roughage, and corn, oats and 
cottonseed meal as concentrates. 
Such animals, doing heavy work, 
will require around 1% pounds of 
roughage and from 11% pounds to 1% 
pounds of grain per 100 pounds weight, 
daily. In other words, 1,000-pound 
mules doing heavy farm work will 
probably require 12 to 13 pounds of 
hay and 12 to 15 pounds of grain per 
day. We suggest the following 
amounts of the feeds mentioned: 


12 pounds corn fodder or timothy hay, or 
equal parts of each 
( pounds corn 
6 pounds oats 


) 


2 pounds cottonseed meal 

It might be well to start with these 
amounts of the other feeds and only 
one pound of cottonseed meal. After 
a day or two increase the cottonseed 
meal one-quarter of a pound daily un- 
til each animal is receiving two 
pounds daily. If the animals need 
more feed, which is not likely to be 
the case, the cottonseed meal might 
be increased to 2% or even 3 pounds 
a day. Easy keepers may keep up on 
even less feed than suggested, the 
feeder must feed according to his 
animals and not according to any set 
rule. Some animals will do on con- 
siderably less feed than others of the 
same size and doing the same work. 


GETTING INTO HOG-RAISING 


Reasons Why Hogs Are not More 
Largely Raised in the South, With 
Some Suggestions for Making a 
Success of the Business 


HERE seem to be many reasons 
why the South should develop a 
large hog industry, but as a matter of 
fact hog-raising has proved neither 
attractive nor profitable to a large 
majority of the Southern farmers 
who have tried it. 

There must be reason for the slow 
progress of the hog industry in the 
South which does not lie on the sur- 
face, for considering the facts that 
breeding stock can be obtained with 
a small investment, returns are rea- 
sonably quick, and the climate of the 
South offers opportunities for the 
cheap production of a large variety of 
excellent hog feeds, the industry 
should be easily increased and prove 
profitable. 

The question why hog raising does 
not increase more rapidly is the one 
with which we are at present chiefly 
concerned. 

The failure of the hog industry to 
develop rapidly in the South is proba- 
bly chiefly due to difficulties in feed- 
ing and caring for hogs when kept in 
considerable numbers, and this, not- 
withstanding the great advantages of 
a mild climate and a great variety of 
grazing crops. 

In the first place, hogs, like many 
other kinds of livestock, must have 
more personal attention and require 
more care in handling than the aver- 
age Southern man is willing to give 
them. They increase rapidly, and in 
proportion to their size are large con- 
sumers of feed; hence, they soon de- 
velop problems of housing and feed- 
ing which require not only much 
thought but considerable effort to 
solve in a satisfactory manner. 

The hog does not require expensive 
housing in the South, except that he 
must have dry sleeping quarters in 
winter and shade in summer; but un- 
less given large range he soon pro- 
duces disagreeable conditions about 
the places where he is confined. We 





have not yet fully appreciated these 
facts,and consequently have attempt- 
ed to house and confine our hogs in 
too small quarters. A hog will live in 
a small lot if there is a mud hole and 
a little feed furnished him, but this is 
not the most pleasant nor the most 
profitable way to handle him. 

First, then, we have failed to pro- 
vide suitable houses, pastures and 
lots for conveniently caring for hogs, 
and second we do not like to give any 
animal the attention the hog requires, 
especially at farrowing time and until 
the pigs are four or five months old. 

To avoid disappointment, we should 
start with a small number of sows, for 
the rapidity with whicha herd of 
hogs increases and demands increas- 
ed care and feed are truly astonish- 
ing. Especially should ample lots 
and pastures be provided. Land is 
cheap and there is no excuse for fail- 


_ure to provide ample area for grow- 


ing grazing crops, except .the cost of 
fencing. The cost of fencing is a 
really serious obstacle to the growing 
of hogs, here in the South, where we 
have been accustomed to doing little 
fencing and that of a nature insuffi- 
cient for controlling hogs. 

3ut undoubtedly the greatest ob- 
stacle to the raising of hogs in the 
South is that we grow no grain crop 
suitable for feeding hogs which is 
cheap enough to feed to hogs. Corn 
ts the American hog feed, but so long 
as we grow 20 bushels or less per 
acre we cannot afford to feed corn to 
hogs. In fact, we simply will not do 
its 

Our long growing season and the 
variety of splendid grazing crops we 
may grow for hogs is an advantage, 
but we have not yet learned to over- 
come the disadvantage of high-priced 
corn in hog-raising. The hog has a 
small stomach and requires concen- 
trates or grains for his best growth. 
He needs and can use to advantage 
grazing crops, but crops cannot be 
grazed all the year, and in most cases 
our best grazing crops require that 
some grain be fed to obtain the best 
returns from them. Until we solve 
this problem of reasonably cheap con- 
centrates, which of themselves or in 
combination with grazing crops will 
form a fairly well balanced ration, we 
cannot make a success of hog raising. 

If we are ever to have a large hog 
industry, producing large numbers of 
hogs for pork-making, we must build 
up a breeding industry. The breeder 
of pure-bred hogs to be sold for 
breeding purposes finds all his profits 
consumed by his feed bills. He must 
sell his breeders for less than the 
Northern breeders and pay a higher 
price for his feeds, because they are 
produced in the North and have to 
bear the extra cost of transportation. 
The hog industry in the South is 
therefore, a question of feeds, espec- 
ially concentrates, for feeding suck- 
ling sows, young pigs and for winter- 
ing the breeding stock. 

There are two crops which will sup- 
ply these needs. Neither alone will 
do it, but the two together, along 
with grazing crops, will do it admira- 
bly. Both can be grown at a price at 
which we can afford to feed them. 
They are corn and soy beans. Our 
problem as relates to corn is to pro- 
duce larger yields and lessen its cost, 
while the problem as relates to soy 
beans, which we need to supply the 
protein concentrate demanded, is to 
increase their acreage. 

When peanuts and soy beans are 
grown largely enough to cause them 
to be used for oil making and the 
yield of corn is doubled our problem 
of hog feeds will have been solved. 

But until then what are we to do? 


Although it can be made very profita- 
ble, the hog industry will grow slowly 
until we cease to be a feed-buying 
section. Until that time, we must use 
a minimum or the smallest possible 
amount of grain feed or concentrates 
and a maximum of grazing crops. At 
present, even those who plant crops 
like soy beans, peanuts, corn, sweet 
potatoes or other crops to hog off 
usually provide entirely too small an 
acreage for the hogs to be grazed. 

A yield of 40 bushels of oats per 
acre followed by 25 bushels of soy 
beans the same season will mean re- 
latively cheap hog feed, as soon as 
we learn to grow these crops. At 
present we grow practically only one 
concentrate for feeding hogs—corn— 
and grow only 20 bushels or less of 
that per acre. 

Let me repeat, the hog problem is 
one of feeds and hog-men. We must 
first produce feeds and then be willing 
and know how to feed and care for 
hogs before we become large produc- 
ers of hogs. 





RESTRICTIONS ON LIVESTOCK 
SHIPMENTS 


While These Are Needed, They 
Should not Be so Severe as to 
Make Shipments Prohibitively Ex- 
pensive 


OST thinking people now recog- 

nize the necessity for some sort 
of restrictions on the movement of 
livestock, not only into this country 
from abroad, but also on the ship- 
ment of animals from one part of the 
country to another. But on the other 
hand, different if not conflicting regu- 
lations by different states, and regu- 
lations which, although apparently 
necessary, are difficult for the small 
breeder to comply with, offer a ser- 
ious obstacle to the trade in breeding 
stock and serve as a source of great 
irritation to breeders. For instance, 
several Southern states require a cer- 
tain kind of inspection of hogs, which 
as a means of protection is worth 
very little, but the enforcement of 
which practically makes it impossible 
for the small breeder of other states 
to ship hogs into those states main- 
taining such requirements. 

As stated, some restrictions, even 
on the inter-state shipment of live- 
stock are necessary; but conditions 
which are practically prohibitive will 
not and cannot be enforced, nor en- 
dure against the public disapproval 
which they will arouse. 

For instance, if Alabama has a reg- 
ulation which requires the shipper of 
a pig in Tennessee to go to an ex- 
pense of from $5 to $15 to comply with 
the regulation, this effectually pro- 
hibits the shipment of single animals 
by such a shipper in Tennessee. We 
know that such a condition actually 
exists, because several breeders have 
discontinued advertising or declined 
to advertise for this reason. The Pro- 
gressive Farmer is not interested in 
this thing because of the advertising 
lost, for relatively the amount is 
small; but we are interested in. any 
regulation which practically prohibits 
the shipment of hogs by the small 
breeder unless he happens to be near 
some Official or acceptable inspector. 

The ordinary inspection of a hog is 
worth little as a means of preventing 
the spread of disease and the good re- 
sulting from such inspections is very 
often not sufficient to justify the cost 
and inconvenience which they cause. 

The restrictions on the shipment of 
livestock in the South should not be 
made less rigid, but they should be 
made more uniform for all the states 
and should be based on a considera- 
tion of the shipper as well as on the 
prevention of the spread of disease. 
A regulation may prevent the spread 
of disease, but it may cost more to 
enforce the regulation, or to prevent 


this occasional spread of disease 


than the damage by such an occasion- 
al spread of disease would amount to. 

We hope all readers of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer who find restrictions 
placed by states on the shipment of 
livestock troublesome and expensive, 
will first consider carefully the rea- 
sons for such restrictions and the ef- 
fects which might result from a fail- 
ure to enforce the necessary restrict- 
ions on the shipment of livestock. It 
must be admitted that in the past 
the average American stockman has 
too often antagonized and done his 
best to hammer down all restrictions 
on the movement of livestock, and 
when this influence has caused re- 
strictions to be made less severe or 
to* be less rigidly enforced and has 
also reduced appropriations for the 
enforcement of livestock sanitary reg- 
lations, and when these things have 
resulted in the introduction and 
spread of disease over the country, he 
has with much inconsistency de- 
nounced the inefficiency of our live- 
stock sanitary laws and the officials 
intrusted with their enforcement. 

The late experience with foot-and- 
mouth disease has made some stock- 
men, at least, more inclined to ap- 
prove of rather rigid livestock sani- 
tary laws, but livestock sanitary offi- 
cials should also consider the cost 
as well as the effects of enforcing 
some of their regulations, and they 
should also show more inclination to 
sink personal opinions into uniform 
regulations and laws for the general 
good. 

If two different laws in two differ- 
ent states bring about practically the 
same results, then the livestock offi- 
cials of the two states must be big 
enough to waive personal preferences 
and agree to use the same law or reg- 
ulation in both states. There is no 
question but veterinarians and live- 
stock sanitary officers have been un- 
justly criticised for their official acts 
and for the regulations they have 
made, but unless they get together 
and adopt uniform laws and regula- 
tions the result cannot fail to be that 
such matters will eventually be han- 
dled by the Federal livestock sanitary 
officials. When adherence to states’ 
rights theories means inefficiency in 
such important matters, the fancied 
rights of the states will receive little 
consideration by the American peo- 
ple. The theory of states’ rights is 
useful in preventing undue centraliza- 
tion of powers, but no state has a 
right to obstruct development by un- 
necessary or unreasonable restrict- 
ions on livestock traffic. 





Canada Field Peas 
READER has a herd of dairy 
cows and will be short of feed 

next spring. He asks if Canada field 
peas will do well as a soiling crop. 

In the northern third of the Cotton 
Belt, Canada field peas will probably 
do well, sowed in January or early in 
February. Our observation south of 
the northern part of the Cotton Belt 
is so limited that we do not care to 
state positively that the Canada field 
pea will be a reliable crop farther 
south; but, if they are put on rich 
land and sowed by February 1 they 
will probably furnish the most and 
earliest feed of any crop that can be 
sowed after Christmas. 

They should be sowed with oats, 
using about a bushel of peas and a 
bushel and a half to two bushels of 
oats per acre. 

For early green feed for soiling or 
for making into hay we know of noth- 
ing better for the earliest use. With 
hay and other feedstuffs at present 
prices, those short of feed can not do 
better than try a small acreage of 
Canada field peas and oats on good 
land. 





There is no longer a doubt about the drink 
habit shortening life. In the tug of war be- 
tween life and death, drink pulls on the 
graveyard end.—Gleaner, 
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What Farmers Want to Know 





By W.F. MASSEY 














Tall Meadow Oats Grass 


s¢s— WOULD like to know if it is a 

good plan to sow tall meadow oats 
grass with wheat in the fall on land 
that will make 50 bushels of corn an 
acre without fertilizer.” 

Certainly it will, but better make a 
mixture of tall meadow oats grass, 
tall meadow fescue and red top. 
These will make a fine hay crop on 
such land. 





Scabby Potatoes 


6st HAVE some Irish potatoes grown 

this fall which I wish to plant in 
the spring, but they are scabby. Can 
{I treat them in any way to prevent 
this?” 

You can soak the potatoes before 
cutting in a solution of formaldehyde 
and water in proportion of 1 pint to 
30 gallons of water for an hour. Then 
if planted in soil free of scab they 
may do well. 





Sowing Peas 
—— I sow English peas the last of 
November here, 200 miles from 
the Gulf, in Mississippi?” 

You can sow the Marrowfat peas 
in late November to follow the extra 
early peas sowed later. But the ex- 
tra earlies I would prefer to sow 
about Christmas or the first week in 
January. In North Carolina the Mar- 
rowfats are sowed in November 
alongside the dead cotton stalks for 
a support. 





Poultry Manure 


—". it be profitable to mix some 
other fertilizer with poultry 
droppings to use with vegetable 
crops? Will it be safe to feed chick- 
ens cabbage which was sprayed with 
lead arsenate?” 

You can profitably mix an equal 
quantity of acid phosphate with the 
poultry droppings. Chickens can safe- 
ly eat the cabbage heads, just as you 
can. The outer leaves may not be 
safe. 





Early Garden Peas 


”" WISH to grow a quantity of gar- 
den peas next spring. What va- 
riety is best and when to plant? Is 
crude carbolic acid any good to de- 
stroy hog lice?” 

Sow the peas as early in February 
as you can get the ground in order. 
I have found the Nonpareil one of the 
best early varieties. Crude carbolic 
acid would do more harm than the 
lice will. Get some pyrethrum pow- 
der and rub it in among the hair. 





Wood Ashes 


7 CAN buy wood ashes from mills 
here and from a cooperage plant, 
where they burn nothing but gum, 
for 50 cents a load. What is the dif- 
ference between pine and gum ashes? 
Is it best to store them till spring or 
spread them now?” 

The gum ashes are worth more than 
the pine ashes, but neither of them 
will have much potash left if they 
have been lying in the weather. But 
it may pay to haul them at 50 cents 
a load for the lime and the little 
phosphoric acid they contain. Haul 
and spread them at once at the rate 
of a ton or more an acre. 





Alunite 


ssf ENCLOSE some circulars about 

the alunite fertilizer which are 
being distributed here. What do you 
think of this?” 

I think that it is an effort to un- 
load stock in a very doubtful enter- 
prize on the farmers. It has been re- 
ported that potash has been found 


in alunite in Utah, but we have no 
evidence that this potash can be suc- 
cessfully and economically gotten, 
and these circulars are offering stock 
in a company at low rates. Better 
keep your money at home and use it 
in improvement of your farm. These 
promoters are simply after your mon- 
ey. 





Borers at Work 


“+ CLEANING the trees in my or- 
chard I found that some trees are 
worm-eaten right at the surface of 
the ground and under the ground. 
Would you cut these trees out or 
what should be done to them? Are 
dry bones burnt and crushed good to 
mix in chicken feed?” 

I suppose that you mean peach 
trees, and that the borers are at work 
on them. Go to work at once and 
clear away the soil and with a knife, 


light, and they will shoot up and 
bloom. But hyacinth bulbs should 
never be covered in water. 





A Diseased Rose 


ssf AM sending a sprig from my 

Crimson Rambler rose which 
seems to be dying after blooming 
finely last summer. Would like to 
know what to do.” 

Your rose has been eaten up with 
mildew and leaf spot. This rose is 
peculiarly liable to mildew, and can 
only be kept clean by regular spray- 
ing. Next spring cut out all the dead 
and stunted wood, and train out the 
long canes. Then when the leaves 
have formed spray with a solution 
of formaldehyde in proportion of one 
pint to 25 gallons of water, and re- 
peat the spraying after blooming 
three times, ten days apart. 





Liquid Manure 


SSE)LEASE tell how best to procure 
and apply liquid manure.” 

The only experiment I ever knew 
in the use of liquid manure on the 
farm was made by a wealthy man 
who constructed a cement tank into 





SWELL 


gained but half a pound. 


this kind of hogs! 
harvest is a squeal.” 


farmer’s wolf away. 


like a dog. 


perfection brought. 
progress and the like. 


which to range. 


ular in many lands. 





fathers raised the kind of hogs called razorbacks, so thin that 

they could slide through cracks. 
edge far sharper than an iron wedge, and you could take a porker’s 
spine and shave yourself, and do it fine. 

They were ungainly, ugly brutes; 
snoots; and you could feed them for a year on bran and shorts and 
corn in ear, and when to weigh them you went round, you saw they’d 


[' THOSE old distant vanished days when we were young our 


Then someone with a bulging brow, and brains as much as laws 
allow, no doubt remarked, “Doggone my dogs! 
We feed them milk and grain and meal and all we 


But breeders now of pure-bred swine have done a work that’s 
great and fine; they’ve made our agriculture pay, and chased the 
They’ve preached, till all men understood their 
creed, “The best is none too good,” and now the scrubs are rarely 
found where once they rooted up the ground. And farmers having 
pure-bred sows, begin to yearn for pure-bred cows; and then they 
fill the air with howls because they haven’t better fowls, and so at 
last they cannot rest till all their stock is of the best. 
breeders of good swine help out in every other line. 

The modern pure-bred, up-to-date, so trim and handsome, slick 
and straight, is no more like the old-time hog than my gray cat is 
It is a peach from tail to ears, and represents long 
earnest years of wise selection, care and thought, and now it’s to 
The smoothest critter on the pike, it stands for 


And if the farmer has the change, there are good breeds through 
The Duroc with its ruddy hue is charming in the 
critic’s view; the Poland-China brings delight, as does the stately 
Chester White, the Berkshire, Yorkshire, Tamworth brands are pop- 
Just see that pedigree is strong and then you'll 
know you can’t go wrong.—Walt Mason. 


SWINE 


Their spinal columns had an 


they ran to appetites and 


We're fools to raise 


And thus the 








follow up the track of the borers 
and take them out. Then go over 
the trees spring and fall, and when 
you see gum at the ground go for 
the borer at once. 





Growing Flowering Bulbs in Water 


SsTLEASE tell me how and when to 

grow hyacinth bulbs in a glass 
bowl partly filled with water and peb- 
bles.” 

Hyacinths are never grown in this 
way. To grow hyacinths in water 
you must have the hyacinth glasses 
made for the purpose. These have 
a cup at the top just large enough 
to set a bulb in and are about eight 
inches high. The bulb is set in the 
cup and the glass filled with water 
till it just touches the base of the 
bulb. The glass is then set in a total- 
ly dark place until the roots fill the 
water below. Then you can bring in- 
to a sunny window and get them into 
bloom. The water should be changed 
every week. You can grow the Paper 
White narcissus and the Chinese nar- 
cissus in bowls of water and pebbles. 
Put some sand in the bottom of the 
bowl and set the bulbs on this, and 
then fill all around them with pebbles 
to hold them in place. Then fill with 
water and set in a dark place for ten 
days and then bring them to the 


which the liquids of the stable were 
drained and the sewage from the 
dwelling. This was pumped into a 
tank wagon such as is used in the 
cities for street sprinkling and was 
applied to the grass lands of the 
farm. It was an expensive arrange- 
ment, and while the liquid evidently 
did good, I hardly think that it paid 
for its cost. Liquid manure is com- 
monly made by gardeners for green- 
house work by putting a bushel of 
clear cow dung into a barrel and fil- 
ling it with water. This is used on 
potted plants after the pots are well 
filled with roots. 





It Is Not Worth Bothering With 
7 HAVE recently bought a farm on 

which there is a large strawberry 
patch, which has been neglected for 
several years. The plants are scat- 
tered promiscuously over the ground 
and grown over with grass and weeds. 
Please inform me what to do with 
this patch to secure the best results 
from it next summer.” 

A strawberry patch in that condi- 
tion is not worth bothering with. Bet- 
ter prepare and plant a new patch 
in the spring. In late winter burn 


off the grass from the old patch and 
get what fruit it may produce and 
then plow it under for some later 
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crop. I never keep a strawberry bed 
more than to get two crops from it. 
Plant a bed every fall and then you 
will have a bed with its first crop 
and one with its second, and then 
turn under the one making its second 
crop after the fruit is off. By proper 
attention and cultivation we can keep 
the bed clean that long, but later it 
is certain to get so infested with grass 
that it does not pay to try to keep 
it clean, and it is far cheaper to plant 
a new bed every November. 





Manuring a Garden 


‘6A FTER using plenty of stable ma- 

nure, about how many pounds of 
16 per cent acid phosphate should I 
use to each 100 feet of row? What 
English peas are best to sow for a 
fall crop?” 

As I have often said I cover my 
garden thickly in the fall with stable 
manure. This is turned under in the 
spring and acid phosphate at the rate 
of 1,000 pounds an acre is added 
broadcast. Do not fertilize the gar- 
den in rows, but keep the whole 
ground well enriched. 

The fall crop of English peas should 
be planted in August. Plant in rather 
deep open furrows and cover lightly 
and then work the soil to them as 
they grow till level. I prefer for this 
crop Sutton’s Excelsior and Thomas 
Laxton, both dwarf peas. They should 
be sprayed with Bordeaux mixture to 
prevent mildew, and some tobacco 
stems used in the furrows to prevent 
the aphides. 





Lime and Plaster 


— will be the most profitable 
way to use lime on winter grain 
and grass? I have ten tons which I 
bought to put under wheat, but found 
I could not put it in with a disk grain 
drill. What can I do with it? I have 
never used any lime here, but used 
some land plaster years ago. I was 
advised that land plaster is no good 
to land, but was fine for any green 
plants. Please advise me.” 

Lime is not used as a manure, but 
for curing acidity in the soil and 
hence benefiting the crops. It should 
always be well harrowed in before 
planting a crop. The best use you 
can now make of the lime you have 
will be to spread it on the land after 


preparing for corn and harrow it 
in. With care you can spread it 
with a shovel from ae wagon 


Plaster will not cure acidity in the 
land as lime will. It is thought to 
release potash in a clay soil to some 
extent, and formerly was much used 
as a top-dressing on clover in carly 
spring. But clover needs lime more 
than plaster. 


Growing Lettuce 


‘sf WISH some information about 

growing lettuce, how to prepare 
the land and when, what kind of fer- 
tilizer to use, how thick to leave in 
the row, and any other information 
you can give.” 

When to sow lettuce seed will de- 
pend on when you want the crop. 
You can make a crop in the fall by 
sowing the seed in early September, 
and transplanting the plants to bed 
six feet wide and a foot apart each 
way. These should head in late Octo- 
ber and early November. I have been 
cutting them from my garden up to 
the middle of November this year. 
Seed sowed later in September are 
set in frames and protected with 
glass sashes or cotton cloth, to head 
in late November or December You 
can grow a spring crop outside by 
sowing seed in February and trans- 
planting them to the six-foot beds 
in March, and these will head in April 
and early May. The soil must be well 





prepared and stuffed with rotten 
manure, and then side-dressings of 
nitrate. of soda used during the 


growth two or three times. In frames 
under cloth they must be regularly 
well watered and exposed to the sun 
in all favorable weather. 
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Making a Success of the Dairy Business 





A SUCCESSFUL COUNTY CREAM-. 
ERY ASSOCIATION 


(Third Prize Letter) 


r THE spring of 1910 several of 
the progressive farmers of Frank- 
lin County decided to try to get a 
creamery association started. A mass 
meeting was called of all farmers who 
were interested, and 30 farmers pledg- 
ed themselves to send cream to the 
creamery. 

As a lot was donated by an interest- 
ed party, there was no expense for 
this. These farmers then borrowed 
money from the bank to pay for the 
buildings. 

A man who had taken a thorough 
course in butter making was hired to 
take charge of this new creamery. The 
cream is brought in by the farmers 
themselves or by a man who is hired 
to bring the cream for about 25 pat- 
rons. 

When this association first started 
there were about 250 cows and these 
were of all breeds; now there are 2,500 
cows, nearly all are pure-bred and 
quite a few are registered Jersey 
cows. t 

First-class butter is made and there 
is no trouble in selling it. Orders are 
sent in from all parts of the Southern 
states for our butter, as it is so pure 
and in such good éondition. 

Every year there has been a steady 
increase in the output. In 1913 $3,400 
worth of business was done; the next 
year the output was $5,300; in 1915 
the business amounted to $7,500; and 
for this year (1916) $10,000 worth of 
business will be done. 

HARVEY BENSON. 

Winchester, Tenn. 


“Old Jersey” 
NEIGHBOR was selling out his 


property to move to another 
county. He had a cow which the 
family called “Old Jersey.” She was 
nine years old, and the price was $50. 
She had been highly grain fed all her 
hife, was large, and a fine specimen 
of fine-bred Jersey. 

We bought “Old Jersey,” and 
brought her home. The neighbors 
shook their heads and said we were 
“bit.” But we kept our own counsel 
and turned the cow to a fine Jersey 
bull. This was about June. 

Old Jersey paid her way hand- 
somely with rich milk and butter until 
the middle of the winter, and in 
March presented us with a fine heifer 
calf. That calf will be three years 
old next March, and is worth at least 
what we gave for her mother. We 
would hate to part with her at any 
price. 

3ut that is not all. I took “Old 
Jersey” to the same sire, and then 
sold her to my brother for the same 
price that I paid. He kept her till 
the next spring, when she brought 
another heifer calf as fine as the first. 
A few months later he sold the cow 
for $35 or $40 and the calf for $25. 
But for an accident that injured Old 
Jersey’s udder, she would likely have 
brought again her first price of $50. 

Maybe some farmers could figure 
out that “Old Jersey” didn’t pay, but 
they will have to “show” me. 

M. F. BUMGARNER. 

Wilkesboro, N. C. 








The Package Pays 
AST July was a year ago there was 
a small farmer selling good butter 
in Macon at a price ranging from 20 to 
25 cents, according to the demand. 
This butter was put up in lard cans 
and shipped by express in good shape. 
It was as good as good dairy or 
creamery butter, still this man got a 
small price. Some times the dealer 
would cut the price on him without 
notice. 
A demonstration agent paid the 
farmer a visit, inspected the barns, 
the cows, and the handling of the milk 


and butter, and then he urged the 
farmer to put his butter in a neat 
package and offer it to some of the 
high-class trade. This was finally done 
and the butter was put up by the side 
of some of the well advertised brands 
of creamery butter. The package in 
which this butter was placed was the 
neat brick package with the name of 
the farm on the outside and the farm- 
er’s address. 

Later this farmer signed a contract 
to furnish butter for a year to one of 
the high-class grocers. The price was 
a 34 per cent increase over what he 
had been getting. Before the year 
was up, this farmer had_ received 
many more orders from private fami- 
lies than he could fill. On September 
1, 1916, this farmer contracted for an- 
other year to sell his butter at an ad- 
ditional 8% per cent increase in price. 

He is making the same quality of 
butter that he was making in July, 
1915, but he is putting it in a pack- 
age that the trade approves, and re- 
ceiving 49 per cent more than he did 
in July, 1915. Wa. Ss 





Making A Success of Dairying 


IX years ago we had but two or 


three milk cows; now we have 
about 20 head of pure-bred Jer- 
seys. A creamery association was 


started and we began taking cream to 
it. At the end of each month we re- 
ceive our cream check for the amount 
of butter fat we have produced and 
sent to the creamery. This creamery 
runs the year around and the butter is 
shipped out but the money remains 
in the county. 

Six years ago we covered not more 
than two acres of ground with ma- 
nure in the winter; now we cover 15 
acres each winter, and the cattle are 
on pasture on our own place in the 
summer. With a lot of cows, a ma- 
nure spreader was a necessity, and 
this is one of the greatest improve- 
ments for the farm. 

We separate our milk with a cream 
separator and the skim milk is fed to 
the calves and hogs. By having the 
milk from each cow tested and weigh- 
ing her milk, we can soon tell whether 
they are boarders or not. 

HARVEY BENSON. 


Winchester, Tenn. 





Livestock Making Rich Lands and 
Money, Too 


T THE close of our first year on 

the farm, two years ago, we in- 
vested in a small herd of cows and 
yearlings. For the second year these, 
with two head of mules, greatly re- 
duced our fertilizer bill. This, the 
third year, we managed to manure 
three and one-half acres of cotton 
with eight loads of compost, approxi- 
mately 1,200 pounds to the load. We 


used no commercial fertilizer what 
ever. We have gathered three bales 
and will get one and one-half more 
from this patch. We used four loads 
of about the same size on a turnip 
patch of one-fourth acre and we have 
sold $65.30 worth of turnips, besides 
we have $20 or $25 worth in the patch, 
which if not marketed, can be used as 
cow and hog feed. 

From our herd we have sold enough 
to cover feed expenses and have sav- 
ed a fertilizer bill of at least $100. In 
February, 1915, we bought a pair of 
registered Berkshire hogs from a 
Progressive Farmer advertiser and 
we have sold $139.50 worth of pigs, 
hogs and meat, have on hand stock 
valued at $105, have lost by accident 
$75 worth, besides killing enough for 
our own use. 

W. E. EDEN, Jr. 

Pickens, S. C. 





Average Cows Do Not Pay 


STIMATES on the value of the 
average dairy cow’s production in 
New York State, made by the College 
of Agriculture, give a yearly total of 
$66.09. Costs of maintaining her are 
estimated at $61.85, not including the 
cost of labor. The difference, amoun- 
ting to only $4.25 per cow, would give 
the man who cared for twenty cows 
a yearly wage of $85, which is less 
than the lowest wage paid to ordin- 
ary farm labor. 
Scrub cows are largely responsible, 
it is said, for this poor showing and 


they must be weeded out if dairy 
herds are to be profitable to the 
farmer. Herds may be improved by 


“orading up” with a pure-bred bull or 
by the purchase of pure-bred animals. 
Grade cows may be obtained that will 
give high yields, though their off- 
spring are not always as valuable in 
the market as those from pure-bred 


animals.—Corneil University. 





Farm Butter Making Pointers 
1. BETTER results can be secured 
from churning cream than from 
churning whole milk. 
2. Use ficating dairy thermometer. 
Do not guess at temperatures. 
3. Cream should be ripened at 
to 70 degres Fahrenheit. 
4. Stir cream occasionally while it 
is ripening. 
5. Regulate the temperature of the 
cream (before churning has begun) 
so that the butter will come in 20 to 30 


65 


minutes. Never pour warm or hot 
water into the cream. 
6. Strain cream into churn to re- 


move lumps of curd or clabber. 

7. Add enough butter color (pure 
vegetable product) before starting to 
churn, to give butter a deep straw 
color. 

8. When butter particles have at- 





Uncle John Says— 

















Pure-breds air all right, but don’t you 
ever fergit, young feller, that scrub treat- 
ment ’ll mighty soon make scrubs out 0’ 
the best 0’ them. 





tained the size of grains of wheat or 
a pea, stop churning. 

9. Draw off buttermilk through a 
coarse strainer to catch particles of 
butter which otherwise would be lost. 

10. Wash butter two times with 
pure water which has a temperature 
of 2 to 4 degrees below that of the 
buttermilk. 

11. Scald and then soak butter 
mold, worker and ladles in cold water 
before using, to prevent butter from 
sticking to them. 

12. Salt the butter in the granular 
condition, using a heaping tablespoon- 
ful of the best table salt for each 
pound of butter. 

13. Work the butter just enough to 
dissolve and distribute the salt. 

14. Mold into brick-shaped prints 
and wrap in parchment butter paper. 
This butter paper is 8 inches wide and 
11 inches long. 

15. Rinse the utensils with cold or 
Jukewarm water to remove the milk, 


then wash thoroughly with brush, 
using hot water in which washing 
soda has been dissolved. Never use 


soap on dairy utensils. 

16. Scald all utensils with boiling 
water, or steam them and let them 
dry from the heat that is left in them. 
Never use a dish cloth in the dairy 
work. Do not attempt to wipe milk 
utensils dry—North Carolina Experi- 
ment Station. 





$1.50 pays for your own renewal one 
and The Progressive Farmer one year 
new subscriber. 


year 
for a 











on the ear. 


froma tub. 


every day. 
gee whiz. 


toa cow! 


THE SONG OF THE LAZY FARMER 


The Dairy Biz, It Don’t Pay 

My neighbor feeds his cows with care, and doesn’t let them in 
the air on days when zero weather’s here,nor feeds them corn up- 
He keeps them snug and warm inside, and with a 
horse brush smooths their hide; he grinds the corn and oats up 
fine to make a ration for his kine. He gives them oilmeal, too, and 
bran, and nice, warm water from a can; he says such care will 
surely pay; they'll fill the pail three times a day. 

My cows don’t have no snap like that, to eat and give down 
butterfat; they have to rustle for their grub, and drink ice water 
They’re out there yonder by the stack, the cold wind 
makes them hump their back and shrinks their milk veins, I’ll ad- 
mit, Old Spot has got a frozen teat. 
blamed cheap, they don’t begin to pay their keep; but they have 
got to eat that straw, for some time now we'll get a thaw, and 
then they'll have to hunt around, and eat the cornstalks on the 
ground. I can’t afford to feed them hay, nor cornmeal three times 
I guess I'll quit the dairy biz, it don’t pay anyway, 
Then Ill have time to sit aroun’ and smoke my pipe 
and go to town; it’s surely foolish, anyhow, to go through life tied 





With milk and butter so 


Copyright 1216, by The Prairie Farmer 
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THE HUMBLE HOG AS A MONEY-MAKER 








COOPERATIVE SHIPPING OF HOGS 





How the Extension Workers in Mississippi Are Helping Farmers 
Get Together on Carload Shipments in Counties That Have Never 


Shipped Hogs 


Before—Suggested Constitution and By-Laws for 
CoGperative Shipping Associations 





By 1. W. Carpenter, Agricultural College, Mississippi 


OGOPERATIVE shipment of hogs 

began in Mississippi in 1914, at 

Oxford, through the Lafayette 
County Livestock Association. It was 
taken up and furthered through the 
county agents and specialists from 
the College. Yazoo County has taken 
the lead through the efforts of W. R. 
Ritch, this county having already 
shipped more hogs in the past year 
than were shipped in the entire ten 
preceding years. 

The quality has improved with each 
shipment, and it is now seldom that 
unfinished hogs leave the county, as 
some of the feeders that have brought 
in a finished product will generally 
take the good feeders that were 
brought in unfinished back to the 
farm and feed them for a later ship- 
ment. They appreciate thoroughly 
that hogs will furnish a good market 
for their corn, clover, peanuts, soy 
beans, etc. This one movement is 
revolutionizing the hog industry, be- 
cause it furnishes a market for the 
smaller farmer who needs to diversify 
worst, and who also can usually di- 
versify to best advantage. 

Since cholera has been gotten under 
control, the factor that has kept the 
small farmers from turning to hogs 
has been the lack of marketing facili- 
ties,a difficulty that is now being ov- 
ercome by codperation. Not only does 
the small farmer enjoy the same 
privileges as the larger shipper in 
getting top prices, but he soon learns 
the classification of hogs, and why 
one herd will bring more than 
another. He no longer wonders that 
the hog fattened exclusively on sweet 
potatoes, peanuts, or soy beans brings 
from one cent to one and one-half 
cents less per pound than the hog 
carrying the same degree of flesh 
that has a corn finish, and that ear- 
marked hogs areassociated with mast- 
fed hogs and sell as such. Before co- 
Operative shipping began the small 
farmer that sold only a few hogs per 
year had very little opportunity to 
learn, because when there was a 
market furnished by livestock dealers 
there was seldom a variation of more 
than one cent between the poor hog 
weighing 90 to 100 pounds and one 
weighing 225 pounds, while on the 
market the variation is as much as 
three and one-half cents. 

How It Is Done 

T SEEMS rather strange that farm- 

ers have been so slow to take hold 
of codperative shipment of livestock, 
when we think of the fact that it is 
the very simplest form of coopera- 
tion. All the equipment necessary 
is that furnished by the transporta- 
tion companies. Then, too, there is 
practically no chance for fraud. 

In its simplest form, a party of 
three men who have a car between 
them might get together and agree 
to make a shipment. The hogs are 
placed in a car, each shipper’s hogs 
being partitioned to themselves, the 
total weight and number of each 
noted, and a statement made out to 
this effect. The car is consigned to 
a commission house at St. Louis or 
other central market, with a copy of 
statement, and the house notified to 
sell each lot separately, pro-rate the 
expenses according to hundredweight 
and send a copy of the whole tran- 
saction, together with a check for 
each shipper’s share of proceeds. Or 
instead of partitioning the car, the 
hogs might be distinguished by use of 
paint or buttons placed in the ear. 
Any of the commission houses will 
be glad to handle coéperative ship- 
ments. 

When there are more shippers it is 


usually advisable to have the nogs 
classified by a sales-manager, accord- 
ing to weight and degree of finish. 
He gives a receipt for so many hun- 
dred pounds of class 1, class 2, or 
class 3. This sales-manager may be 
either a shipper, business man, county 
agent or specialist from the college. 
The latter two have generally been 
used, as they are familiar with clas- 
sification and their time is free. 
When hogs are shipped as above, a 
check, together with a statement of 
sales, is returned to the sales-mana- 
ger, and after the expenses are pro- 
rated, each man receives a check for 
his hogs. This check is usually in the 
hands of the seller in three to four 
days after shipment is made. 


As stated above, the county agent 
usually makes the best sales-mana- 
ger, as he is all over the county and 
knows what is for sale. In making 
shipment a canvass is made of the 
county or locality, either personally 
or by mail. And when enough people 
have notified the agent to make a car- 


meeting, or until his successor has been elect- 
ed and qualified, All officers shall hold of- 
fice for one year ¢ until their successors have 
been elected an ilified. The board of di- 
rectors shall appoint a manager who shall 
act as secretary of this association. 
Article 
tion 





6—Management.—This ( 
hall be man 

d of tive 1 sociation, 
I] be elected at every annual meet- 
ing, and the president and secretary shall be 
members of this board, and said officers shall 
occupy the same position in the board as in 


rganiza- 
ged by a board of directors, 
rembers of the as 






the organization, In the case of vacancy 
caused by resignation or otherwise in the 
membership of the board, the same shall be 


filled by the remaining members of the board, 
and the members so elected shall hold office 
for the unexpired term, or until the members 
so elected shall have qualified. 


Article 7—Amendments—Amendments' to 
this constitution may be made at any regu- 
lar meeting, by a two-thirds vote, when thir- 
ty days notice of the same has been given 
by announcement to the members. 

Article 8—Quorum.—A majority of mem- 
bers of the board shall constitute a quorum, 
and may do any business that may properly 
come before said board. 

Article 9—By-laws.—By-laws and_ rules 
covering the operation of this association 
may be made from time to time in the man- 
ner prescribed for the amendments to this 
constitution. 


BY-LAWS 


Section 1.—The shipment of stock in this 
association shall be made by members only, 
and the delivery of stock to the manager 
and the acceptance thereof by him binds the 
shipper to the rules and by-laws of this as- 
sociation. All who desire to ship stock with 
the association shall report to the manager 
the kind of stock, the number of each kind, 
and the approximate weight of each, and the 
approximate date of marketing. When a 
sufficient amount of livestock has heen re- 
ported to be ready for shipment to make a 
full carload, the manager shall order a car 
for making the shipment, and shall notify 
each party having stock listed, and state 





and Omaha a ferry crossing. 


robbing eagle. 


mutes into golden coin. 





COBURN’S TRIBUTE TO THE HOG 


OGS pay the taxes, clothe the family, send the children to 

school, and make possible the development of new homes. 

They have provided food for the Anglo-Saxon race. 
them Chicago would be a prairie village, Kansas City a barren hill 
Take away the sow and our banks 
would close and the wheels of commerce cease to turn. 

The pig is a quiet, inoffensive, Christian sort of animal, symbolic 
to a greater extent of the peaceful virtues for which our Nation is so 
conspicuous than is the roving, piratical eagle. 
the soil is a symbol of peace and industry. The pig is a thrifty ani- 
mal, turning to good account everything which comes his way, and a 
far better representative of the American character than the roving, 


The hog is a condenser; he is a manufacturer of hams, hash and 
head cheese, lard, illuminating oils, hair brushes, liver pudding, tooth 
brushes, glue, buttons, bacon, bristles, fertilizers and fats, knife han- 
dles, whistles, soaps, souse, side meat, saddle covers and sausage. He 
is a mint and the yellow corn of our country is the bullion he trans- 


In the American hog we have an automatic combined machine for 
reducing the bulk in corn and enhancing its value. 
els of corn in a space of less than a bushel measure and in so doing 
quadruples the value of the grain.—F. D. Coburn. 


Without 


The snout inverting 


It puts ten bush- 








lot, each one is told to bring his hogs 
in on a certain day, and shipment is 
made. Some of the agents are ship- 
ping mixed cars of hogs and cattle 
very satisfactorily. 

It is frequently advantageous to 
have a buyer present from some 
packing plant and have the hogs bid 
on as they come in; this bid may be 
accepted or rejected. It certainly has 
an educational value in showing each 
individual what the packing houses 
think of different lots. 

In counties not having agricul- 
tural agents, a livestock selling asso- 
ciation may be formed acccording to 
constitution and by-laws furnished 
by the extension departments from 
the various colleges, or according to 
the following plan, which is giving 
satisfaction in this state. 

CONSTITUTION 
Article 1—Name.—The name of this or- 


ganization shall be ————-————— Livestock 
Selling Association. 

Article 2—Place.—The place of the opera- 
tion shall be — — and vicinity, 
and all regular and special meetings shall be 
held at ———————-————- ass prescribed in the 
by-laws. 

Article 3—Purpose.—The purpose of this 
organization shall be to obtain reasonable 
prices and to secure the best possible results 
in the marketing of livestock. 

Article 4—Membership.—Any person mak- 
ing use of the shipping facilities of this as- 
sociation shall be entitled to membership. 

Article 5—Officers.—The officers of this as- 
sociation shall be a president, vice-president, 
and a board of directors, who shall be elect- 
ed at the annual meeting; and in Cas 
vacancy, from resignation or otherwise, the 
board of directors shall appoint a successor, 
who shall hold office until the next annual 











what time the 
loading. 


stock is to be delivered for 

Section 2—Duties of Manager.—The mana- 
ger shall be at the yard on the day the ship- 
ment is to be made, unless he shall have se- 
cured a competent substitute, and weigh, 
mark and load the same on the car. He shall 
have charge of and direct the sale of all 
shipments. He shall furnish a statement to 
every shipper, showing net weight, price re- 
ceived and expense of shipment. He shall 
kecp on file a complete statement or settle- 
ment, together with returns from commis- 
sion firm selling livestock for the association, 
In a book kept for that purpose he shall keep 








a record showing the number of curs ship- 
ped, and the amount of stock in such cars, 
during the year. He shall also keep an ac- 
count of ij disbursements and receipts for 
the association. At the annual meeting he 
shal! furnish a detailed statement of all bus- 


iness done during the year. 

Section 3.—The manager shall have the 
right to charge for any outlay for materials 
needed in making partitions to separate the 
stock in the car and for bedding, said 
amount to be charged to the expense of the 
shipment for which it was incurred. He shall 
turn over to — — bank records of 
weight of each lot, together with way bill, 
said bank shall receive statement and all 
proceeds from sale and make disbursement of 
same by direction of the manager. 


Section 4.—Any member, after having no- 
tified the manager that he has a certain num- 
ber of animals ready for shipment, will not 
be allowed to dispose of said animals other- 
wise except by permission of the manager, 
but they must be delivered to a place desig- 
nated by the manager at a specific time. It 
shall be the duty of said manager to make 
an effort to secure enough animals to make 
up a car, and in case he finds that there are 
not enough animals for shipment it shall be 
his duty to notify such members as may have 
pledged animals, at which time they may at 
their discretion dispose of them through oth- 
er methods or else hold them till such a time 
when it is possible to secure enough animals 
from members for a shipment, 





Our 1917 Farm Record Book (ready on or 
before Januury 1) will enable you to keep 
your accounts better. You can get it to- 
gether with a year’s subscription to The Pro- 
gressive Farmer for $1.15, 





How Hogs Helped 
ABEW years 
& $800 in 


‘ < 
tO DG DFEE 


ago I found myself 
debt, and it seemed that, 
from it, I would have to re- 
sort to the old method of robbing 
Peter to pay Paul. Fortunately, how- 
ever, hogs came to the rescue, and 
have been an ardent hog “fan” ; 
I came into possession of two pure- 
bred Berkshire sows that had been 
bred to a registered male. I also had 
two sows that, owing to my own lack 
of foresight, or I should say common 
sense, had been loafing on the job. 
The pure-breds caused me to see the 
error of my ways, and by looking 
ahead a little I saw what might be ac- 
complished toward paying off the 
debt with hogs, so the other two sows 
were bred. 

This was in December, and the next 
spring my Berkshires brought nine 
and eleven pigs, respectively, the oth- 
er two ten each. Eighteen of the 
pure-bred pigs were sold for $15 each 
when six weeks old, the other two be- 
ing kept for my own breeding stock. 
These sales amounted to $270. The 
other lot, being just common stock, 
brought $130—twenty at $6.50 each, 
when six weeks old. Thus in the 
course of a few months I had $400 to- 
ward paying that $800 debt. 

We bio at. 


Sinc 


Dallas, Texas. 





Selecting the Herd Boar 


HE time is approaching when the 

hog breeder must select and mate 
his breeding herd. It is of prime im- 
portance that the boar be selected 
with care. The expression “The male 
is half of the herd,” is often quoted. 
This by experience has been found 
true. There is a uniform prepotency 
in both sexes; thus, the influence of 
the two parents on the offspring is 
theoretically equal. However, the 
boar has the greater influence on the 
herd. Each pig in the herd is sired 
bv the one boar, but there are several 
dams. 

A well selected male used on a herd 
of inferior sows will make a great 
improvement in the offspring. How- 
ever, the use of an inferior boar on 
well bred sows will have a corres- 
pondingly bad result. The breeder 
should select his herd boar at an 
early date, and get him accustomed to 
his new surroundings. The system of 
feeding and management is very im- 
portant in getting the male into the 
best condition before mating.—W. T. 
Wasel, Colorado Agricultural College. 





Let the Hogs Feed Themselves 

HE Missouri Agricultural Experi- 

ment Station has demonstrated 
that gains may be put on fattening 
hogs rapidly and economically by the 
use of self-feeders. 

Shoats weighing 121 pounds at the 
beginning of a 60-day feeding period 
gained 1.79 pounds a head daily, 
weighing 228.9 pounds at the close of 
the feeding trial. During this time 
they were supplied with corn, shorts, 
and tankage, each of these feeds be- 
ing placed in a separate self-feeder 
a.d the shoats allowed to eat as 
much of each as they wished. When 
so fed they seemed to balance their 
ration about as well as could be done 
by hand-feeding. The proportion in 


which the feeds were eaten are: 
Corn, 20.66 pounds; shorts, 3.93 
pounds; and tankage, 1 pound. The 


average daily feed consumed per hog 
was 8.185 pounds. The amount of feed 
required for each pound of gain pro- 
duced was 4.55 pounds. 

With corn worth 65 cents a bushel, 
shorts $1.35 per hundred and tankage 
$2.50 per hundred, it cost $5.68 to pro- 
duce 100 pounds of pork. 





Remember that if what you want to buy 


is not advertised in The Progressive Farmer, 


you can often get it by putting a little notice 
in our Farmers’ Exchange. 
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HOW TO START IN THE BEEF CATTLE BUSINESS 


Mr. French, One of the South’s Leading Livestock Men, Tells How 


to Do It—Plenty of Cheap, Good 


Feed, Pure-bred Sires of Known 


Quality, and a Good Stockman Are Among the Most Important 


Requirements 


By A. L. French 


HE editor has asked me to state 
how, in my opinion, one should 

go into the beef cattle business. 
Having known a good many men 
who were successful in the growing of 
a beef cattle, and a 

number who were 
failures in the 
same line, I, being 
naturally of an in- 
quiring turn of 


mind, may have 
arrived at some 
conclusions that 


will be of value to 
our readers who 
are endeavoring to 
conduct profitable beef herds. 

In the first place let us determine if 
we can what are necessary factors in 
profitable beef growing in our section. 

Plenty of Feed First 


S THE first essential, I should 

name abundance of feed, home- 
grown, economically produced and 
cheaply harvested. And this feed 
should be of classes that would give a 
fairly good balanced ration. For in- 
stance, while sorghum or corn planted 
thickly in the row will, all over our 
territory, give a large amount of feed 
per acre, that may be quite cheaply 
harvested by use of the corn har- 
vester, yet I should not depend upon 
this one class of feed alone, but when 
home-grown cottonseed meal is not 
available! should certainly supplement 
my feed production with some strong 
growing legume crop that too, may be 
cheaply harvested. Soy beans plant- 
ed in the rows along with the corn or 
sorghum would help, and a crop of 
this legume, or cowpeas, alfalfa, beg- 
garweed, vetch, crimson clover, etc., 
planted by itself would add more to- 
ward balancing the ration and would 
of course benefit the land,a point that 
should be kept in mind all the time in 
considering any class of farming. And 
this is a reason why even on the cot- 
ton farm where meal is available, more 
or less of legume roughage should be 
grown. Then in sections where con- 
siderable areas of poor land are being 
reclaimed, velvet beans may be made 


MR. FRENCH 


to perform a double service, viz: 
land-improving and cattle grazing, 


and no plant probably in the Cotton 
Belt proper will do more of either 
under adverse conditions than the vel- 
vet bean. 

The second essential [ woula name, 
next to an abundance of home-grown 
feed, is some sort of female stock, the 
grade of the stock, as regards quality, 
depending upon the price, when the 
cows have to be purchased. For in- 
stance, if a good, fairly blocky scrub 
cow, that is a fair milker, can be pur- 
chased at $25, I would not pay $75 to 
$90 for high-grade beef cows—that is, 
the second or third cross from the use 
of pure-bred beef bulls, for the 
chances are that with the use of 
strictly high-class prepotent beef 
bulls on both classes of cows there 
would not be more than from $5 to $8 


difference in the value of the calves 
at six months of age, and this extra 
amount per calf would hardly pay the 
interest, taxes, etc., on the extra value 
that was put into the high-grade cow, 
and the annual depreciation in value 
of the high-priced cow and the extra 
risk from death by accident or disease. 
And the truth of the matter is that 
the high-grade females are noc availa- 
ble at any price for the rank and file 
of Southern farmers who should be 
growing some beef cattle on their 
farms. 
Get a Good Pure-bred Bull 
HE third essential I would name is 
a blocky, broad, deep, smooth, 
pure-bred beef bull of good disposi- 
tion, and he should, along with the in- 
dividual quality, be well bred, for that 
would be added assurance of his pre- 
potency. I do not claim as some do 
that this bull should come from some 
certain breed under all conditions and 
that no other breed will give as good 
results, for I know better, as do all 
well informed cattle men. I would 


— 


Now when we have mentioned some 
sort of a good permanent pasture and 
a man for herdsman who loves to 
speak kindly to cattle, we have all the 
essentials to the profitable production 
of beef cattle. 

For two reasons we wish to have 
some sort of substantial shelter for 
beef cattle except in the very sandy 
sections. The first is that young stock 
and cows that have recently dropped 
calves should not be subjected to the 
chilling effects of cold rains or sleets. 
The second, that the manure from 
beef cattle, being an important factor 
in the profitableness of the business, 
should be cared for under cover until 
it can be spread on the land. And 
while in the very sandy sections cattle 
may be allowed to remain on the fields 
all the time and do their own distribu- 
ting of the manure, thus saving some 
hard labor, yet with the present high 
cost of fertilizers I very much ques- 
tion if this is as profitable practice as 
that of having the animals under large 
sheds, open to the south, and hand- 
spreading, in a more uniform manner 
the manure saved in the dry. 

Don’t Attempt to Be a Breeder Unless 
You Have Experience 

T WILL be noticed that I have said 

nothing about the purchase of 
pure-bred registered females, and the 
reason is that I do not consider it 
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SOME FINE ABERDEEN-ANGUS CATTLE 
SH 


greatly prefer a deep, blocky, mellow 


Hereford or Shorthorn to a _ thin, 
peaked, upstanding Angus. And I 


would be very certain to select the 
Angus if he were the animal of the 
better quality. 

In a word, I believe a great deal 
more in individual quality and prepo- 
tency in a breeding bull than | do in 
color of hide. I have, of course, my in- 
dividual preference of breed where 
the quality is equal, and this prefer- 
ence is based upon 25 years’ exper- 
ience and observation of the three 
main beef breeds; but I do not care to 
impose my individual preference upon 
the general public. A thing I do in- 
sist upon in a beef bull, of any breed, 
is that he be froma dam that is a free 
milker, and I believe this a much more 
important point than the color of the 
animal’s hide, for there is many a little 
runt calf that owes his deplorable 
condition to the fact that the sire of 
his dam was out of a cow that would 
not give milk enough, while well fed, 
to properly raise him, and he in turn 
transmitted this very great fault to 
his daughter. 


AT THB DEMOPOLIS, ALA., LIVESTOCK 
ow 


good business at all for men “going 
into the beef cattle business” to start 
with the breeding of registered cattle. 
When one has had some years of ex 
perience in raising grade cattle and 
knows what is required to produce a 
good, well developed animal, then will 
be time enough for him to invest large 
sums in registered females and learn 
that it is one thing to raise an animal 
to a certain weight and sell him ona 
well established market and quite an- 
other thing to take the animal after 
he is raised and create a market for 
him, many times, at two or three 
times the price of the grade animal, 
this price being necessary to offset ov- 
erhead charges of various sorts that 
attend the raising and selling of pure- 
bred cattle. 

Getting back to the grade cattle 
question again, I wish to state that 
cattle onthe large farm and the herd 
on small farms must be handled in dif- 
ferent manner to insure greatest re- 
turns. On the large 1,000-acre farm, 
long distances and large pastures nec- 
essitate the running of cows, calves 
and breeding bulls in the pasture to- 
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gether, while on farms of less area the 
handling of the calves in small pas- 
tures and hand-feeding of them on 
skim milk and some concentrate rich 
in fat like shelled corn, or milking 
half the cows and requiring the others 
to nurse two calves each will insure 
greater cash income per cow, and of 
course requires greater expenditure of 
expensive human labor. There is 
probably little difference in the net 
income from one method or the other. 
In the one case a larger expenditure 
of capital is made in land, while in the 
other case the extra expenditure is 
for labor. Of course where the small 
farmer has his labor or that of some 
member of his family for sale, the 
hand-handling of the cattle insures 
him a greater income per acre. 

The novice will ask why is it good 
business to use expensive pure-bred 
beef bulls when I have at the same 
time advised against the purchase of 
high-grade or. pure-bred females. I 
advise against the purchase of pure- 
bred females because I do not, as stat- 
ed above, consider it good business 
for a man inexperienced in the raising 
of cattle to undertake the breeding of 
pure-bred cattle for sale as breeding 
stock, and this is the only excuse one 
could have for the purchase of high- 
priced pure-bred females; for a high- 
grade cow at a cost of $85, will pro- 
duce a calf that will grow into as good 
a steer as the calf by the same sire 
out of a $400 pure-bred cow. So there 
is in this case three to five times the 
expenditure of capital and no extra 
return. With the pure-bred bull it 
is an entirely different matter, this 
bull being one-half the herd when 
there are 30 females. Almost any 
butcher or feeder will give twice the 
money for a six months calf sired by 
a pure-bred bull and out of a scrub 
cow that he will for the same aged 
calf out of the same cow and sired by 
a scrub bull. This difference at this 
time will amount to $15 to $18 per head 
on calves, and the bull that sires 30 of 
these per year has an increased earn- 
ing to his credit of from $450 to 
$500 per year, while the extra $60 to 
$70 that must be paid for a high-grade 
beef cow over what a scrub female 
would cost, would bring an added re- 
turn of only from $5 to $8 per year, 
and in many cases it would be less 
than this amount. 

My space will not allow for going 
into the details of profitable beef pro- 
duction and that is not the purpose of 
this article, the idea being simply to 
state what in my experience and ob- 
servation are the main essential 
points to be considered by one who 
would go into profitable beef product- 
ion. Let us state then once more: 

1. Abundance of economically pro- 
duced home-grown feeds from whicha 
fairly well balanced ration may be 
worked out. 

2. Thought given to the purchase 
of most profitable females. 

3. Pure-bred beef sires of real beef 
quality that are out of good milking 
dams if it be possible to secure that 
sort. 

4+. A good permanent pasture. 

5. An even-tempered herdsman. 

6. Cheap, substantial sheds for af- 
fording protection to breeding stock 
during bad weather, and to manure at 
all times. 

















THIS MAGNIFICENT HERD OF 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS SHOWS THAT THE “EYE OF THE MASTER” HAS BEEN “ON THE JOB 


KOGEE, OKLAHOMA 


-’—OWNED BY L. R. 


KERSHAW, MUS- 
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BERKSHIRES 


~ BRED DUROC JERSEY SOWS _ 


500-POUND GRANDSON OF OHIO CHIEF 
DS SERVICE BOARS AND DEFENDER AND 
OHIO CHIEF-BRED WEANED PIG 


R. D. HOWARD, Pastereen, Ga. 


IDEAL FARM DUROCS. 
Sold the King Johns Orion boar, also three of the 
Defender boars at Pee Dee Fair last week. Still have 
2 heoice Defender boars, 7 months, $22.50 each. One 
8 months Defender boar, weight 200 eo. $35. Pigs 
ready December 10, May 50. All registere: 

THE IDEAL FAR 

Timmonsville, S. C. 





D. J. Simmons, Prop., 


a. 2 ee 
ESSEX, POLAND 
Purebred tiinas « DUROC PIGS 


Sows in farrow, service boars, pork pigs, An- 
gcora goats, Jersey cattle. Satisfaction or money 


back. 
J. E. COULTER, Connelly Springs, N. C. 











| Aberdeen- Angus 


WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 





Tazewell Perrow, Prop., 





BERKSHIRES 


Large Type, Big Bone, Prolific strain pure- 
pigs. Prices reasonable, satisfaction guaranteed. 
LAPAZ STOCK FARM, 


bred 














Leesville, Virginia. 











SHORTHORNS AND POLLED DURHAMS 


and a few Cows. Reds and roans, and registered. 


better come and se 


“MOORMAN & SON, 


We y 
and a carload of high grade cows and heifers bred to registered bulls 


also have 


20 High-class Bulls, 
10 Heifers, same age. 
10 ye 






6 to 10 months old. 
10 Yearling Heifers, 
g and two-year-old grade bulls 
Priced to sell quick. Address, or 


Glen Dean, Kentucky. 





ABERDEEN. ANGUS 


ween 


+ am offering a num- 
ber of young bulls, 





__... HAMPSHIRES 
—REGISTERED HAMPSHIES— 


BELLMONT STOCK FARM, 


Decatur, Indiana. 





O. I. C’s. 


“O. 1 Cc s. Pure-bred ‘stock all 
ages of the very best breeding. 


boars $15. up, pigs $18. per pair 
” igs 
Bedtord, Va. 


A CHOICE LOT OF GILTS bred 
to Royall Chief, (he being out of 
the Grand Champion State Priz B 
winning boar Elmo Chief). Book- 
ing orders for fall pigs, all ‘from 
prize-winning stock. Write me. 

Rou !, Bedford, Va. 


CHESTER WHITE Boars, 
Gilts, Sows. 


akin; prolific, large 
for prices and circulars. 


F. E. RUEBUSH, 














R. Q. OWEN, 


0.1.C.’s 


No 





and Bred 
Young Herds a Specialty. 
kind. Pedigrees free. Write 
Prices reasonable. 
Sciota, Illinois. 


Bred Gilts, Pigs, no kin. Prize 


0. I. SG. SWIN blood. Immuned. Shipped c¢.o.d 


Catalog free. Prices reasonable. 15th year. Write 
us for bargains. 


C. E. FISHER & COMPANY, 





Collinsville, Ohio. 
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FAUST’S CELEBRATED 


BIG TYPE POLAND-CHINAS 


Big Type With Big Quality 
For Sale: 25 boar pigs, sired by King Leader, 
Long King Jumbo and Big Smooth Hadley, and 
out of the largest, smoothest sows in the South. 
If you want a top boar that is big and smooth, 
you can get him here at a reasonable price, 
Everything recorded. 


L. C. FAUST, 














Jetierson City, Tenn. 
POLAND 


CHINA PIGS 


T. E. BROWN see 


and gilts bred to Cham- 
seve ‘assess all Regis- 


pron TENN. 


















Of national reputation for 1,000 Ibs 
ie) 





, POLAND 

They 

Cc HINAS ; are backed by a positive guaran- 

tee and sent on approval. Also 

High Class Angus Cattle. You will 
win if a last ware is from 


J.P. VISSERING, Box 7, 


__TAMWORTHS 





PDs 


All ages, English, Cana- 


TAMWORTHS dian or American bred. 


Largest exhibition herd in the South. 
DU 


TCH FORK TRUCK FARM, 
Columbia, - 


Tamworths. ready for service for sale at 


reasonable prices. All well bred and none but 

good individuals offered for sale. 
WESTVIEW STOCK FARM, 

D. J. Lybrook, Mgr. R. 1, Winston-Salem N. C. 


Prof. W. K. TATE 


of George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tenn., has this to say of 


‘‘How Farmers Codperate 
and Double Profits,’’ * 


By CLARENCE POE: 


South Carolina. 











“In my opinion this is the most helpful 
book on this subject which has ever been 
written for American farmers. 

“It is concrete and accurate and bears 
on every page the mark of first-hand in- 
vestigation. 

“It is so clear that a wayfaring man, 
even a college professor, may not mis- 
take its meaning. 

‘“‘Moreover, it does not merely leave the 
reader with a feeling that he has learned 
something new but also with the very 
definite conception of ways and means 
there goes the ardent ambition to under- 
take some codperative movement for the 
good of the community in which he 
lives,” 
Get a Copy Today!. 

binding, price .. 


With The 


year $1.50 

Or sent as a reward for a club of 2 yearly 
subscriptions—your own not included. 
Address all orders to 


TIE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
SPECIAL OFFER—If you hav 


256 pages, cloth 
coccce $1.00 
Progressive Farmer one 


e already 


renewed your subscription this year, you 
can get a copy for $1 just as if you were 
sending your renewal now. 





200 lb. bred gilts $40. service | 


Alton, tl. | 


Pigs, bred gilts and boars | 











cows and heifers, good 
individuals and well bred at moderate prices. 
Stock registered. 


4. D. BLACKWELL, Fayette, Missouri 


ANGUS CATTLE-=222) 2535.2" 385i: 

best strains. Bulls 
ready for service by Trojan-Erica and Queen Mother 
sires. Also an exceptionally handsome PERCHERON 
STALLION, registered in P.S. A., coming 6 years old, 
weight 1950 Ibs. 


ROSE DALE STOCK FARMS, 





Jetfersonton, Va. 





TERED ae 
30 Head bred heifers and young cows to calve in 
spring. 15 head bulls, 8 to 20 months old. A nice 


bunch of young heifers, not bred. 


W. W. PIERCE, Trimble, Tenn, 





orga ts le 


Holstein Cattle 
FOR SALE. 


Fifteen young thirty-one thirty-seconds pure- 
bred Holstein cows, very large, well marked and 
bred to registered sire to freshen within sixty 
days. These cows will give from six to eight 
gallons of milk per day if properly cared for. Also 
ten heifers, same quality, coming two, bred to 
registered sire to freshen November and April. 
Will be big producers. Also fifteen heifers coming 
one year old. Can furnish carload of either class. 
Also one registered yearling bull, ready for ser- 
vice. Also a few bull calves from the above kind 
of grade cows and registered sire, which I will 





crate and ship at twenty dollars each. This ad- 
vertisement appears only once. 

H. F. AUTEN, 
Little Rock, Arkansas. 
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HOLSTEINS 
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Crystal Spring Stock Farm, 
HOLSTEINS and BERKSHIRES 


Sons and daughters of SUPERB LAD, our great 


Prices re 


Seelyville, 


BREEDERS OF 


herd boar. 
asonable. Write today. 


SMITH & SONS, INC., 


Pennsylvania 








ween 


HEREFORDS 


eens, 





POLL 


Some 
calves 





5-year- 


B. F. SHELTON, 


Mapleton Farm 


ED HEREFORD CATTLE 


young stock, and cows with 
at foot, for sale. Also one 
old, 1,900-pound herd bull. 
Speed, N. C. 





sire 





or a 


_ROYALLY BRED SHORTHORIS | 








SHORTHORNS 


errr 


Just now we have only a few 
cows and heifers for sale. They 
are richly bred and of excellent 
quality. We are booking orders 
for young bulls for future deliy- 
ery. We solicit your inquiries 
and invite you to visit our farm. 


Blantyre Stock Farm 
MERIDIAN, MISSISSIPPI. 











USE 
Are you 
you more s 


A SHORTHORN BULL. 
raising beef? A Shorthorn bull will give 
cale and bone and more pounds of flesh for 


a given amount of feed than any other breed. 


Are you 
ing ancestr, 
er price tha 

Are you 


your purpose, 


of quiet t 


yields a liberal flow of milk. 


calves that will be quickly salable 


a dairyman? A Shorthorn bull with milk- 
y will maintain your milk supply and will 
at a much high- 
un you can hope for from a dairy-bred bull. 
a farmer? The Shorthorn is the ideal for 
because it is adapted to all conditions, 
emperament, takes on flesh readily, and 


The Shorthorn always works Pe amen 
AMERICAN SHORTHORN BREEDERS ASS’N., 
13 Dexter Park Ave. Hi CAGO, ILL. 








Purebred Registered 


HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


$123,000 has been expended in 
years, by the Holstein-Friesian 





the past eight 
Association of 


America, in advertising the merits of the great 
‘Black and White’’ breed. To the farmer who 
owns Holstein cattle, this far-reaching publicity 

3 a positive benefit. The continually in- 


interest in Holstein cattle throughout 
ica makes for an advance in values, and the 
nieacen of Holstein cattle, wherever he may be, 
reaps greater profits on the rising market prices of 
his stock. 
Send for FREE Illustrated Descriptive 
Booklets 


The Holstein-Friesian Association of America 
F.L. Houghton, Secy., 





Box 180, Brattleboro, Vt, 














rious ages; tuber- 


Kentucky Holsteins 
culin tested. Splen- 


did bull calves at farmers’ prices. 
WILSON & BOWLES, Bardstown, Hy. 


HOLSTEIN CALVES 


5 weeks old, nicely marked and from heavy milkers, 
$20 each, crated for shipment anywhere, and satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Send order or write, 


EDGEWOOD FARM, 








{0 HEIFERS and 2 
BULLS, i5-16ths pure, 





BLUE GRASS HOLSTEIN 


| Fashionably bred Service Bulls from high record dams. 


Tuberculin tested. Satisfaction guaranteed. Reason- 
able prices. Splendid bull calves of rich breeding, $50. 


KAINTUCKEE HOLSTEIN FARM, Bardstown, Ky. 


JERSEYS 





eae 


Meridale Jerseys 
Bull Calf 


Ready for service—a grandson of 
Interested Prince 58224(Imp. )and | 


backed by three generations of 
Register of Merit dams. He rep- 
resents blood lines followed at 
Meridale Farms for 
more than 28 years 
Write for pedigree. 


AYER & McKINNEY 


300 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 


MERIT JERSEYS— 


Register of Merit 














and fashionably 
‘ unusual values. 
Duroe Pigs of worth 


HOWARD W. ODOM, 


bred bull calves of 


Athens, Ga. 


WHITEWATER, WIS. | 


SH 


If yo 
breedin 
enough 
or pure 





Box P. 
_ 


'SHEDDEN FARM 


ORTHORNS. 


u are in need of a young bull for 
& or native cows, or a sure 
herd header either Scotch topped 
Scotch, write us 
SHEDDEN FARMS 
Raymond, Ga, 











Best Registered Shorthorn Cattle | 


When bred pure or used to cross with other cattle, 


Shorthorns 
Baby 


Cows, milk 


Our bulls will improve 


bred. The. 
Excellence. 


We Have for Sale Splendid Young Bulls, 


account of 


j pasture, we 


Both sexes of va- | 


Large assort- 
ment females. | 


CHA 
San Angelo, 


Beef, 


give quick returns and big profits in weight, 
heavy mature Steers, big, quick growing 
and butter. 

any herd into which they are 

xy are of Royal Pedigree, and Individual 

and on 

the steady increase in our herd and limited 
can spare a few good females. 

LES B. METCALF & SON, 


om Green County, Texas. 





HORSES AND JACKS 





Nice, Yo 


Morgan 
Mares, 
est lived 
te am 

‘Ton Ki 
grown. 


Pure-bre 


Cc. 





e 


Percheron Stal- 
lions and Mares 


the 
general-purpose and long- 


Percheron geldings, 


TWO FIRST-CLASS BIG JACKS. 


Buff Orpington Eggs for hatching. 
ALL first-class stuff and 


Harriston, 


ung, Registered 


Stallions and 


best known 
horses. 


A young 


id’’, as good as 





d Bronze Turkeys. Plymouth Rock and 


the big kinds at LOW 
Prices. 


A. ALEXANDER & CO., 
Virginia. 


J 








JACKS, 

PE 
Big boned 
jacks and 
Cuban 
and geldir 
lions and 
individuals 


Write us describing your wants. 
ROSS C. PEPPER, 
Union Stock Vengo. 


gaited 


SADDLERS AND 
RCHERONS. 

Kentucky Mammoth 
jennets. Saddle and 
stallions, mares 
125. Percheron stal- 
mares. A fine lot of 
to select from. 

















Lexington, Kentucky 

——FOUR HORSE COLTS 

1 Year old. Sired by registered Wilkes stallion. Or 
will exchange for Jersey Cows 

G. C. SELMAN, MONROE, GA, 


| been 
| among 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


A SUCCESSFUL BREEDERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION 


How the Lee County, Va., Hereford 
Cattle Breeders’ Association Is 
Pulling Together and Making the 
Country Famous for “White Faces” 

HY didn’t our people realize 
long ago that the only way to 
accomplish anything for a county was 
to make that county noted for 


some 
particular agricultural work?” said 
Frank Litton, President of the Lee 
County Hereford Cattle Breeders’ As- 


sociation when the county agent vis- 
ited him several days ago. “I have 
gotten more genuine enthusiasm 
since I have been a member of the 
Association than I ever thought could 
come to a breeder of Hereford cattle. 
I had often read about codperation, 
but I thought it was more red tape 
than practical work, and for this rea- 
son paid very little attention to the 
people who were preaching commun- 
ity codperation,” continued the big- 
gest man in our Association. 

Sure enough, two years ago and 
prior to that time Hereford cattle in 
our county that were registered nev- 
er brought more than $100 per head 
and it was generally understood that 
$75 for a calf was enough for any 
pure-bred. These prices did not jus- 
tify pure-bred feeding, and the atten- 
tion given pure-bred animals was 
very little better than grade cattle. 
There came into the county an agri- 
cultural agent who asked the Here- 
ford men to join together into an as- 
sociation and pull together in making 
the county noted for Hereford cattle. 
A meeting was called, and the spe- 
cialist in animal husbandry from the 


Virginia Polytechnic Institute came 
out and organized the Lee County 
Hereford Association. Seven men 


joined in to make the 
for “White Faces.” 
The first real demonstration that 
the Hereford men of Lee County 
were organized was when they placed 
in the sales ring 18 pure-bred calves 
and sold them at public auction. 
These calves were well fitted and 
showed that a change had come to 
the breeders of Lee County. The av- 
erage price received was $129, and the 
highest price received for any indi- 
vidual offering was $179. This sale 
gave an inspiration to the pure-bred 
breeders, and they resolved to feed 
better than they had in the past. 
Since the first of January, 1916, 
over $15,000 worth of Herefords have 
placed in Lee County, 
these cattle will be 
some of the best in America 
er’s Lassie, Rella 2nd, 
LX and others. 


county noted 


and 
found 
Defend- 
Miss Repeater 
However, there are 





many first-class animals that have 
been cooperatively bought and 
brought into the county that have 
stood in the show ring and won 
against the best. f 
“Our ambition in the Lee County 


Hereford Association is to put in the 
American Royal Show a show herd 
that will win the first place over all 


American Herefords,” said the Presi- 
dent, Frank A. Litton. “We fully 
realize that we will have to give 


champion treatment to win champion 
premiums, but we have the founda- 
tion stock and this is the larger 
of the battle,” continued Mr. Litton. 
At present there are 21 members 
of the association, and men who will 
take an active interest in making Lee 
County noted for Herefords are being 
induced to join. Young men who have 
an ambition to succeed are placed in 
the baby beef club, and all educa- 
tional advantages covering the prop- 
er methods to apply in feeding calves 
are thrown around these youngsters, 
who will soon be leaders in the Lee 
County Hereford Association.” 


end 





WM. H. BURRUSS, 
County Agent. 

Jonesville, Va. 

“Now, Willie, you know I told you not to 
go swimming, and yet you have been in the 
water.” 

“I know it, ma, but Satan t« mptgd me.”’ 

*And wi did you not tell Satan to get 
behind you?” 


“I did and he kicked me in,” 








Ramana rants Pa 


(SAR UM 
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| Mt HHI Li HATH I 
| i at 
Means Sterling Quality Doroes | il 
. ; — Il 
When you think of Durocs, think of Kimball 
Mm and ask him for description and prices on m 
i] 
00 yy hes  @ aie smu 
| oy tl KIMBALL FARM NNN i | i | 
WUT AA HA OXFORD, N. C. | ANIA | 
AANA AA AIT 
_______ BERKSHIRES 
ESELEe KS HIRE 
‘A DOLLAR DOWN AND es ances, atreng, siierows, atta sn tee 
THE PIGS YOURN" LESPEDEZA FARM |] sets it et aa 
BERKSHIRE mi | || WINDY HEIGHTS BERKSHIRE FARM, 
ST =DIGS | SHORTHORNS W. L. VAUGHAN, Prop., SYCAMORE, VA. 
TAMWORTH / ‘ We are offering for sale twenty choice registered Shorthorn LARGE BERKSHIRES AT HIGHWOOD 
SOLD ON FASTALLMENT PLAN Bull Calves from eight to fifteen months old. These calves will Drize and cham) chars this. fa. & Sear 
OCCONEEFCHEE. FARM. be offered at prices that will move them. | pounds ‘at inainia Det shire save and pune tae 
A PEDIGREE. WITH EVERY PG“ DURRHAM.NC. Will also sell a limited number of females. Hc. @ H. B. Hareading, Box 60, Dundes, N. Y. 
r = | LESPEDEZA FARM, Hickory Valley, Tenn. | BERKSHIRES ©: ha ie sud ip at KG We 
COUNTRY PLACE BERKSHIRES | } Hs ei . yet > ol eed on ow at er 
Ss — of top breeding for | and irioe mated, no akin. Write for prices. ne 
sale now. They are no experiment, é sciocetceet 
but tried breeders. Also boar and TAYLOR PLANTATION / hh DUROC-JERSEYS 
on ae ee BULLS AND HEIFERS OF  /% 
Members, of : spas Golden Lads, Golden Fern’s Lad, Blue Bell, eer Foner PUREST BOSS Tene? 
merican Berkshire Association, i 1 3 O f dL d d Emi tf = 
©. 1 SERS CERO THER ie Pe ee REGISTERED DUROCS 
H Commerce, Georgia. than these famous proved families. HERD BOARS AT HEAD OF HERD 
aa Write for descriptions and prices. ————— Our! Berkshires arep | oa ntg edge gol 
: TAYLOR PLANTATION, COLUMBIA, S. on Georgia Illustrator No. 70825 


Superior Chief Again No. 64449 





BERKSHIRES 


of fine breeding 
and quality,— 


none better. 


Keys stone’s Lee Duke 
158796 and Rival’s en 
der 40th at head of hi 
Several FINE SOWS. AND GILTS, together with 








1 If 

Lf Sane stl broths. service boars, ame 
THE BELTED MORTGAGE LIFTER and breeding I ee to please you. 
Write me your wants or come and see one 


Although a new hog. the HAMPSHIRE has become a favorite of the BEST HERDS IN THE SOUTH 
wherever forage feeds are plenty. The HAMPSHIRE ths 


become a market . opper in ne ery market. If you would lik 

free information and literature on the HAMPSHIRE HOG | J. W. HODGE ia ke sie ELKO, GA. 
address, 

E. C. STONE, Secretary, 















































Prices right. “Sau faction as sured. 4 Tiptop pug Hampshire Record Association, iiss DUROC 
o cu ippe Bs is 
INO. B. HUMBLE. Asheboro, N.C. | | 703 E. Nebr. Avenue, PEORIA, ILL. : 
| : | PIGS OF 
4 5 me: " Kentucky Saddle Horses and “we, §§§ | | | | QUALITY 
Ad LE AS | Mammoth Kentuck Jacks | —— : _ 
BE R KS HI RE S | é P) nine Hae ake aite uf sai aes That Weigh from 40 ito 189 pounds at 2 and 242 
Two 5 big bred sows as extra fine | i ‘ —  aohe re ve ! bred to farrow " ary athe hear ch _big reg — 
& Th é to's wes old. y cy bred ars ry s “J ~ att ve —" % ee ae é Galivery juss _ ee ate in pure . itisfa aranteed. 
to go int ierd. Prices. reasonabl | | ‘THE GLENWORTH FARMS, ‘s LYERLY & SONS, 
FAIR VIEW FARM, PAL ME TIO, GA. eo See gg mare, “y. Cleveland, North Carolina. 





Bohemian King A Kentucky Cham- 
Champion Saddle “Stallion. pion Show Jack. 
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2=Oc BUTTER 


Makes Imperative the Use |) 
of an Improved 
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CREAM SEPARATOR 


ITH the certainty of the highest prices ever known for but- 
ter this winter, no producer of cream can afford to run an- 
other month without a modern De Laval Cream Separator. 


This is true whether you have no separator, or an inferior make 
of machine, or even an old model De Laval machine. 


The waste of butter-fat is relatively greatest in winter, either 
with gravity skimming or a poor separator. 


At present cream and butter prices, a new De Laval machine 
will almost surely save its cost within three months, and go on 
doing so thereafter. 

There can surely be no good reason to 
delay the purchase another week, and if it 
may not be convenient to pay cash it may 
be purchased on such terms that the ma- 
chine will easily pay for itself. 


See your De Laval agent immediately, 
or, if you don’t know him, address the 
nearest De Laval main office as below 
for any desired particulars, 


The DeLaval Separator Co. 


165 Broadway, New York 29 E. Madison St.,Chicago 


50,000 BRANCHES AND LOCAL AGENCIES THE 
WORLD OVER 












































Our All Farm Club 


OR those who desire to subscribe for publications of dis- 

tinctly agricultural and kindred kind we have selected a 
leader of each class and commend the following as dependable 
and useful. 

The prices quoted includes one year’s renewal or subscrip- 
tion for The Progressive Farmer. 

The charge made in each instance is the lowest possible and 

* is good only until December 31, 1916. 





(1) The Industrious Hen ....... RP Be Pn wr $1.15 
(2) The Southern Fruit Grower. .....- 0244+. 1.15 
(3) The Dutoe Bulletin: 2.0.5.0 scccsewse esse se 25 
(4) The Swine Breeders’ Journal ............. 1.35 
(5) Hoard’s Datryman .. 6.0. scs eee see osc ss 1.50 
(6) Breeders’ Gazette ......-ceseeceseceseseees Wy Ae 


Should you want more than one of these publications but 
not all six with The Progressive Farmer you may arrive at the 
correct amount of remittance required by adding to one dollar | 
the sum of the cents indicated after your selections. 


The cost of all six, including a year’s sub- 
scription for The Progressive Farmer is ...$3.25 


Send remittances to us please. 





Be 











[ J PON 


| when over-ripe, 




















When writing to advertisers say: “Iam writing you as | 
an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees | 
the reliability of all the advertising it carries’’. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


COMMON LIVESTOCK DISEASES AND THEIR PREVENTION 


“An Ounce of Prevention Is Worth a Ton of Cure,” and Good Feed, 
Pure Water, Sanitary Surroundings, Good Shelter, and a Good 
Husbandman, Will Prevent 75 Per Cent of All Livestock Diseases 


By Or. Peter F. Bahnsen, State Veterinarian, Atlanta, Ga. 





anaged farms the 
livestock 


well 


ses of 





‘ry uncom on 
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Great dexterity of a farmer in the 
handling of a drenching equipment, 
acquired by frequent and long-con- 
tinued practice, is prima facie evi- 
dence that he is not a good animal 
husbandman; his failure as a profit- 
able livestock producer is a foregone 
conclusion. 

In a wild state, removed from the 
restricting influences of civilization, 
the common diseases of our domestic 


' animals are extremely rare; to illus- 


trate: 
Proper Feeding Prevents Many 
Troubles 
NDER: domestic restrictions di- 


gestive disturbances are the basis 
of an overwhelming percentage of 
our “common” livestock diseases. 
Wholesome feeds, intelligently and 
regularly fed, supplemented by an 
abundant supply of pure water, will 
prevent 95 per cent of the digestive 
disturbances in our domestic animals. 

Fair weather during the harvest of 
forage crops such as hay, oats, fodder 


| and corn is always followed by a re- 
markable reduction in the frequency 


of colics and general unthriftiness in 
horses and mules. Coarse hay, cut 
and hay improperly 
cured pave the way to indigestion and 
general unthriftiness. That sporadic 
outbreaks of staggers appear coinci- 
dent with a rainy harvest season has 
long since been a matter of common 
observation. Therefore good hay may 
be said to be the equivalent of good 
health. 

Wholesome hay, intelligently fed, 
means wholesale reduction in diges- 
tive disturbances of our domestic an- 
imals, especially horses and mules. 

Next in importance to the quality 
of feed is the quantity and its method 
of distribution. Highly nutritious 
feeds in excessive quantities are det- 
rimental to good health. 

An overbalanced (highly concen- 
trated) ration leads to an unbalanced 
physical condition (ill health, dis- 
ease). 

Offensively sour fecal discharges, so 


frequently observed in horses and 
mules fed on an exclusive corn and 
fodder ration, is mature’s protest 


against the bill of fare. This condi- 
tion is forerunner of colics. The best 
treatment is a purgative bolus, fol- 
lowed by a change in ration, which 
provides more hay and less corn. 
Abrupt changes in feed is frequent- 
ly followed by colics; this 1s especial- 
ly true in changing from a dry grain 
ration to a succulent green ration. 
Green Grazing Crops Better Than 
Tonics and Powders 
RAZING on oats and rye pastures 


will not cause colic in horses or 
mules, nor bloat in catttle, nor will 
it injure sows in pig (a common opin- 


|} ion with some farmers), provided the 
| change is 


made gradually. To the 


contrary, green winter pa 


sures better health to your livestock 
and greater profit to the owner, eith- 
er in and mules) or 


service (horses 


with overflowing or self-cleaning de- 
vices should be 


at least 


emptied and cleaned 


once a week. 


Clean Up; Avoid Filth 
i, poe in importance to proper feed- 
ing as a keynote to health is 
sanitation. 

Cleanliness is the implacable enemy 
of disease. Filth fosters, protects 
and propagates disease producing in- 
fluences and organisms. 

In the control and suppression of 
communicable diseases sensible sani- 
tary precautions are frequently the 
only effective measures available and, 
may be, the only remedy needed. 

Unfortunately many people have a 
badly distorted conception of farm 
sanitation. The word sanitation con- 
jures up before their mind’s eye a 
spray pump and a disinfecting fluid— 
nothing else. True farm sanitation 
calls for manure fork, shovel, rake, 
clean, well ventilated and properly 
lighted barns, dry, clean lots and 
properly drained pastures. Incident- 
ally, the spray pump and a good dis- 
infectant are acceptable adjuncts 
when premises and livestock are to 
be cleaned of disease 
parasitic infestation. 
properly 


infection or 
A curry comb 
and regularly used is of far 
greater health value to and 
mules than a well stocked shelf of 
medicines. 

The filthy hog wallow, whether in 
lot, field or pasture, most 
ideal asylum for the distribution of 
intestinal parasites; transformed into 
a concrete wallow, filled with a half 
per cent solution of ‘Liguer cresolis 
compositis,” it instantly becomes a 
most valuable agency in combating 
both internal and external parasitic 
infestation. Poorly drained lowland 
pastures are ideal incubators for dis- 
ease-producing germs; when = such 
pastures are also covered with a 
dense undergrowth the efficiency of 
the incubators is increased. Disease 
germs do not survive long on well 
drained soils exposed to sunshine. 
Stagnant pools of water and contami- 
nated, sluggish streams are enemies 
to man and to animals. Lung worm 
infestation is not found in herds 
where hogs are properly cared for 
instead of allowing them to make 
their beds in or under outhouses, in 
dust and rubbish. 


horses 


offers a 


Lice and Ticks Mean Poor Livestockc 
ARASITIC infestation of livestock 
is a first lien mortgage upon the 








The cheerful feeling you possess 
after a drink of something hot and 
|flavory should be only the begin- 
om of your satisfaction. 


|For this very reason more and 
‘more people are turning from 
coffee to 


sturage in- 


Instant Postum 


in production (milk cows) and in gen- 


eral development. To the farmer in 
general and to the livestock producer 
in particular green grazing crops for 
winter and good pastures in summer 
are more essential than condition 
powders, tonics, appetizers, and so- 
called cures. 

An abundant supply of pure water 
is as essential to an animal’s welfare 
as is good feed. The time, quantity 
and frequency of drinking may safely 
be left to the discretion and prefer- 
ence of each animal, provided we ob- 
serve caution and do not allow too 
much water to an animal that is very 
hot or to one that is famished for 
water. Water troughs not provided 


A lessened tendency to such an- 
noyances as nervousness and 
sleeplessness repays them. 


_A ten-day trial of this delightful, 
|flavory hot drink has assisted so 
‘many to health and comfort that 
your friend, the Postum drinker, 
will tell you it’s well worth while. 


_*There’s a Reason” 
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- ’ industry levying and collecting daily 
; interest at usury rates. Lousy hogs 
and ticky cows are sure indications 
that the owner of such hogs and cows 
is unfit to succeed in profitable live- 
stock production. Parasitic infesta- 
tion always leads to loss of constitu- 
tional vigor and is frequently the en- 
tering wedge of disastrous diseases. 

















le- Good, well ventilated barns promote 
dl good health and are a profitable in- 
vestment to livestock owners. Dark, 
dingy, dilapidated barns invariably 
house unprofitable and unthrifty ani- — 
Vs mals, and unthriftiness is ecqgirsis.dd Mill ieproduced trom ac- 
ping stone to disease. If you expect eney for te coum 
good service from your horse or American Mills saw up to 
sad mule, liberal production at the pail ‘ day with ‘eae por od 
ro from your cows, large, sont eat meaner gine or 4.6 H.-P. steam en- 
* from your sows, or uninterrupted their output is greater. | 
é growth and development in your Send for our catalog which 
- young stock, you must provide suit- bes our models. 
ra able shelter for such stock to protect 
ne 


them during inclement weather. Ex- 
nd, posure to one cold, drizzling, chilly 


‘ 
ve oF. S 
5 
P 3 y » . ASOOU 
night will knock more fat off of a ROK 
ah cow than a week of good feed can \\ sf 
ee replace. A sow that farrows a good BS 
O 






Shee litter of pigs in a fence corner dur- e e e 

- a ing bad weather may actually raise Making Money This Winter? 
_ the entire litter, but more frequently e 
ALLE most of the pigs die. Compelling a ’ 
ike, horse or mule to lie down iit @ filthy, Just as these men are—by lumber farming. You, too, 
rly wet barn may mean an introduction i 
and to pneumonia; it is sure to cause them can make clear cash profits off your wood lot, or those of 
nt- suffering and depreciation in vitality. | * : : ° ‘ 
dis- The pungent ammoniated fumes your neighbors, with your spare time, your engine and a 
1cts arising from decaying litter do not = 

to invigorate the animal compelled to light 

or inhale them all night. Pure air is as 

mb essential to health as pure water. 

far Respiration is not a pastime per- E 

and formance; it is an imperative service 
i of through which life-giving oxygen 

(gaseous body fuel) is replacing car- 

r in bon dioxide (gaseous body ashes). A 
nost poorly ventilated barn is as health- 
1 of ful as is creek water just below the 

se point where the city sewers enter. 

iali 


A man who is too poor to provide | 
solis fair shelter for his livestock is too 


saw Mill 

























a poor to own them. 
or . . +4 
— Injuries and How to Avoid Them Mere ate some other 7 0 vee 
Had CCIDENTAL injuries most assur- farmers making money _— _— nang and you — the dollars out of those eters that ae 
dis. edly belong to “common livestock duting the idle season ware 0 re turned ane valuable lumber. Hundreds of farmers 
disences.* ’ : : are thus making winter a money-making instead of a money-losing 
such The low, half stretched barb-wire with their American season. Every 16-foot log 14 inches thick makes 100 feet of lumber; 
2 of ; fence induced the good milk cow to Saw Mill and tractor 10 such logs yield $25 to $40 worth, according to the kind of wood. 
ease jump the fence and ruin her udder; engine. You can make up to $7.50 per thousand feet sawing lumber for others 
ni ll the same loose wire cut and perma- and you get the slabs, sawdust and tops which bring enough to cover 
: nently blemished a mule or horse. expenses. It is easy to run an American Mill, for it turns out good 
or The half-open, swinging door or lumber for novice and experienced sawyer alike. 
ere gate caused the colt to “knock the bs 5 : 
cio hip down, and the piece of waste Pring the wonderful rich soil of your woodland under cultivation 
herds lumber with nails in it—points up— and increase the area and productiveness of your farm. In a recent 
5 fee was picked up the day after the horse speech, I resident Wilson says: “In the future we have got to bring 
ae 8 stepped on it or otherwise injured more of the area of the United States under cultivation than is under 
rege H himself, producing lockjaw or other cultivation now. Clear more land but get the most profit out of the 
’ serious septic infection. trees by sawing them into good marketable lumber with an Ameri- 
Carelessly a nearly empty paint can Saw Mill. It’s the one you need for it is simple, strong, fast- 
stocle ‘ bucket is thrown over the fence, the cutting, easily portable—made especially for farmers and farm condi- 
stock i little Jersey cleans the can, and bids tions. It is the quality mill, honestly guaranteed. 
n the i you adieu. 
$ To be sure the crabbed old boar 1 
ess a ought not to be allowed in the barn These men turned neue rat et pocment 
aes j with horses, mules or cows. How- out 5,000 feet of es aid oe ooert. 
t and | ever, we will trim his tusks tomor- 4 ian in sev- It shows how easily, simply and successfully you can make money 
ye gin- row and then there can be no harm soe h : with an American Mill and tells how others have. Send at once. 
in him. Unfortunately he severely en hours, althoug There is no use losing a day that you can turn to profit. 
injured that mule, horse or cow justa they never handle 
day before the tusks were cut. 


, and It is wonderful, almost unbelieve- 


° * s 
from able, how much trouble, disease and this picture was taken. American Saw Mill Machinery Co. 





disaster among livestock is directly 


rectly Specialists in Saw Mills of Any Size or Capacity 
traceable to carelessness and indif- 

























1386 Hudson Terminal Building, New York. 
ference. ; Distributors in all large centers 
Good, wholesome feed; a plentiful 
supply of pure water; sanitary sur- 
im roundings; adequate, well ventilated 
: shelter, provided by a_ thoughtful 
i kindly man endowed with good com- 
f mon sense, will prevent 75 per cent AMERICAN 
h an- i of the common diseases of livestock. SAW MILL 
Patent medicine vendors and man- MACHINERY CO,, 
and ufacturers frequently enter the live- 1386 Hudson Terminal 
stock industry for the sake of the Building. New York. 
pull and prestige it may give them. Without obligating myself in 
htful Patel siege sce | — of livestock teve ee — 
2 ’ ‘ aste his time or energy 
ted so doping out formulae for stock pow- os ; é I " 
+ that der ; neither does he promote the his is the famous No. 2 American Portable Saw Mi Name.. 
te i sale of nostrums to treat sick ani- made especially for farmers. It is strong, simple, easy 
am wl, mals. Successful livestock men know to move about and requires no experience to run. 
while. that healthy foundation stock 1s nec- ‘ TAC CY a P 
essary to success; they also know, 











literally speaking: “An ounce of pre- 
on’? vention 1s worth a ton of cure.” 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 








MAKING LIVESTOCK PAY 








SUGGESTIONS FOR THE 
BREEDER 


Mr. Hammer Emphasizes’ Three 
Points the Beginner Should Give 
Attention—First Prize Letter 


ORE than one pitfall besets the 
unwary beginner in the most fas- 
cinating occupation I ever have 
known, the breeding of pure-bred cat- 
tle of the beef breeds. The wise coun- 
sel of A. L. French and the opportun- 


cattle need and then to get it to them. 
One’s nights can well be spent read- 
ing and studying about the breed one 
has chosen. Catalogs of sales, ad- 
vertisements, livestock and farm pa- 
pers, government bulletins, pedigrees, 
all furnish profitable and intensely 
interesting information. Set a stand- 
ard of conformation, of type, of 
weight. If your bull doesn’t weigh at 
least 1,200 pounds at two years, for 
example, he is too small. 
Salisbury, N. C. CARL HAMMER. 


| ity of frequently seeing a herd 12 
miles away and examining it with the 
proprietor, who has a bull he paid 
$1,080 for, have saved me from some 
blunders, and I should like to make a 
few suggestions to other beginners. 
1. Buy your cattle in the South.— 
| They will cost less, freight will be 
lower, they will arrive in better con- 
dition from the shorter trip. Besides, 





RAISE YOUR WORK STOCK, SAYS 
MR. ASHCRAFT 


Are Taking the 
Mules—Second Prize 





How Percherons 
Place of 
Letter 


Fated years ago, when beef cattle 
were bringing four to four and 










A MESSAGE FROM SIR HORACE PLUNKETT 


Great Leader in Rural Codperation Across the Seas Sends a 
Message to Boys on Southern Farms—Next Week, Thomas 
Nelson Page 


What do you use a watch for? 


To tell time, isn’t it? Not the wrong time, but 
the right time. Railroad men must have time 
that is correct to the fraction of a minute. Does 
it mean anything to you, then, when we tell you 
that the majority of railroad engineers and con- 
ductors in America carry Hamilton watches? Isn't 
that proof that the Hamilton is the watch for 
you? You can buy a Hamilton movement alone 
to fit your present watch case for $12.25 ($13.00 
in Canada) and up. Cased Hamiltons sell for 
$25.00, $28.00, $32.50, $40.00, and so on up to $150.00 : 
for the Hamilton Masterpiece in 18k gold case. is 
And all Hamilton Watches have pertaend and ii To the Boys on Southern Farms:— , . es é 
durability. : | R. CLARENCE Poe, the progressive Editor of ’ The Progressive 

: Farmer,” asks me to say a few words of greeting to you, which 

Write for Hamilton Watch Book may hearten you in your determination to succeed as men and 

“The Timekeeper”’ as farmers. His request reminds me that, although I have been for 

\ ; : the best working years of my life trying to get young men and old 

fe 4 eas a Wane cee ae men with women folk to realize how much better it is to live in the 

Pictures and describes all the various Hamilton Models. country than in the city, I have never tried to interest the boys. You 
HAMILTON WATCH COMPANY 


have put me to shame by your fine record in showing us older people 











{One of the world’s greatest leaders in the movements for remaking country life 
is Sir Horace Plunkett of Ireland. For nearly a generation Sir Horace has led 
the movement for rural organization in the ‘‘Emerald Isle,’’ preaching the doc- 
trine of ‘‘Better Farming, Better Business, Better Living.’’ All over Ireland to- 
| day are flourishing coéperative creameries, poultry marketing societies, agricul- 
tural credit societies, and clubs for codperative purchase of supplies and machin- 
ery—living monuments of the movement Sir Horace Plunkett has led. He lived 
for several years in the United States as plain Horace Plunkett, but in recognition 
of his great work for Irish farmers, King Edward gave him his present title. 
Our Progressive Farmer boys will welcome his message printed below. Next week's 
“Success Talk’’ will be by Thomas Nelson Page.] 














Engineer John 
Kryselmier of the 
Missouri Pacific R. 
R. He has car- 
ried a Hamilton 
Watch for 11 years 

















with perfect  satis- Dept. 59 Lancaster, Pennsylvania that the time to get into touch with nature, get to love and live hap- 
faction. c pily with her, is while the heart is young. I say to you, go on with 
= ee ell = your work of growing more and more from the soil, which will treat 








you as you treat it. 

If some of you later on, think that city life would suit you better, 
well, you can go to the city, but do not let anyone persuade you to 
do so until you have got to know what the country can do for you. 
When you have learned how to live and feel country life, most of you 
will be healthier and happier in the country, if you go on as you have 
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so you can plow 
them under. 


_ They supply valuable plant food, increase the moisture-hold- 
ing capacity of e soil, make it warm up sooner in spring, 
prevent its running and washing, aid needed bacterial action. 


Moline Easy Rider Stalk Cutter 


the most popular machine of its kind. Long flexible seat spring attached 
to rear end of pole, reinforced by adjustable coil spring, eliminates hard 
jolting, even when working over rough or frozen ground. 


Cushion spring hitch relieves team from shoulder jar. 
Chops Corn and Cotton Stalks 
Thoroughly, Without Clogging 


Knives of high carbon steel are double edged—may be reversed. 
Cushion springs produce chopping motion. 


















Built of steel, light and strong—single or double row style. 
See these machines at your Moline dealer’s or write us for illustrated 


literature. 
The Moline Line Includes a he 


Corn Planters, Cotton Moline Plow Co., 


Planters, Cultivators, Corn 





pacers, & oe Bind es 

rills, ° 

pee dog th ity Send Moline, Ill. 
Sowers, Listers, anure 

Spreaders, Mowers, Plows Dept. 22 


(chilled and steel), Reapers, 
Scales, Seeders, Stalk Cut- 
ters, Tractors, Farm Trucks, 
Vehicles, Wagons. 

















When writing to advertisers say: “I am writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive 
Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of all advertising it carries,” 








begun. 
far I have only read. 





I long to go down and see some of your work, of which so 


Your faraway friend, 


HORACE PLUNKETT. 








many of the registered beef cattle 
shipped in from the North this year 
have been either very ordinary ani- 
mals sold at long prices or the most 
inferior, sorry culls from the herds of 
unscrupulous breeders. I personally 
know of purchases from three fam- 
ous Northern or Western herds that 
have been bitter disappointments, let 
alone the junk that comes in consign- 
ment sales. On the other hand, the 
South contains many reliable breed- 
ers who want to build up a good trade 


| and so sell their culls to the butcher. 


2. Spread yourself on the bull.— 


| That is the place where you make 
| your herd, for a sway-backed, cat- 


hammed, thin-flanked bull will pro- 
duce sorry calves every time. I know 
of a man who bought a pair of little 
heifers for $175, culls from a famous 
herd. Then he paid $55 for a bull. I 
doubt his meeting with anything but 
disappointment. A better bull might 
have pulled the tone of his little herd 
up. At it is, one would much better 
raise grades. In fact, a preliminary 
course in raising grades is almost es- 
sential to success with registered cat- 
tle. And unless one has money and 
patience for a long wait, a cow or 


= | two or some two-year-old bred heif- 


ers are better purchases than calves, 
for the latter may not give you any- 
thing to sell for 3 years. 

3. Study your job.—Having gotten 
a start and@ I assume that either pas- 
ture or the winter’s feed is on hand 
and the other in sight—make it your 
main business to find out what the 


one-half cents and hogs seven and 
one-half to cight cents, I found I was 
paying twenty-five cents for my farm 
work stock. For this reason I decid- 
ed to try raising them. 

{ bought a standard-bred mare with 
a fine mule colt. She was bred to a 
registered standard-bred stallion. As 
her mule colt was too light, I raised 
two standard-bred colts from her. 
These were splendid road horses, but 
not satisfactory for heavy farm work, 
and as automobiles were beginning 
to be used extensively, there was not 
a good market for road horses. From 
my experience I was convinced we 
could produce the best of horses in 
the South, but I was raising the 
wrong kind for a farmer. I had found 
that in using improved farm imple- 
ments to the best advantage and to 
make my time count for the most, it 
was necessary to have a strong, well 
matched team. I decided then to ex- 
change a pair of mules for a pair of 
Percheron mares. After diligently 
searching I found exactly what I 
wanted—a pair of 1,400 pound mares 
and a yearling filly colt. I put the 
mares to doing the heavy farm work 


and bred them to a registered Per- 
cheron stallion which weighed 1,890 
pounds. 


That was three years ago last April. 
My first colt was born dead, but the 
next one came all right. I then bred 
the mares back to the same horse, 
also my two-year-old filly. Last year 
I raised three colts. The mothers of 
the colts are doing all the farm work 
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" R.E.L. Wilson of Mississippi 
County, Ark. recently surprised 
the Memphie Merchants Ex- 
change by shipping to that city 10 cars 
of No. ? corn, the first car of that grade 
ever received on that market. He 
made a yield of 90 bu. per acre last 
year. The same season he got 39 bu. 
of wheat per acre on 170 acres. Even 
with “staple” crops, you can make 
more money along the 


Cotton Belt Routein 


Arkansas and Texas 


Down near Biytheville, Ark.there are fields 
that have been growing corn and cotton 
successfully for years and are still producing 
60 to 75 bu. per acre. 

R. S. Culberhouse, near Jonesboro, Ark. has 
an 85 acre tract on which he makes 65 bu. of 
corn per acre, 25 bu. of wheat and produces 
the finest clover and timothy one will see 
anywhere. But big as the yields of corn are 
there, other staple crops often pay better. 
Peanuts is a staple crop; brings big returns. 
D. L. Poe, near Stephenville, Tex. planted 
peanuts last year and realized 91 bu. per acre, 
which he sold for 87c per bu. and 83 bales 
of hay per acre at 35c a bale. Figure it your- 
rself—there’s profitin peanuts. G. L. May of 
Omaha, Texas bought 4734 acres of well-im- 
proved land for$2,500. In three years; returns 
from an 18-acre Bermuda grass meadow paid 
for the place, besides pasturing his atock. 
Whatever line of farming you take up in 
Arkansas and Texas, you'll make more 
iseney than up north. Send for our 


| Two books FREE, 


prepared by a practical farmer who traveled 
ali through Arkansas and Texas and got 
actual statements from the farm- 
ere there. Tells all about the cost 
of Jand, crops raised, etc., and 
about towns, schools, churches, 
etc. Write for these free books. 


E.W.LaBeaume,Gen’!]Pase’r.Agt. 
1923 Railway Exchange Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 


lf You Have RIG or AUTO, 
Earn $83 to $325 a Month 


working spare time or steady in your own locality for 
largest concern of its kind in the world, Not neces- 
sary to be away from home nights. No previous 
experience 8 or ts in leaving in 
homes on free. trial @ wonderful new household ne- 
cessity needed in every rural home. Awarded Gold 
Medal, Greatest invention of theage. Tested by the 
U.S. Bureau of Standards and thirty leading uni- 
versities in comparison with article now in general 
use, and found to be four times as efficient. Benefits 
every member of the family; brings cheer and happi- 
ness to the home. Ne investment or bond necessary. , 
Christensen, Wisconsin, eays: *‘Have never seen an article 
3 .’’ Norring,lowa, gaye: **92 per cent of 
visited ey See Phillips, Ohio, says: “Every cus- 
tomer becomes @ friend and booster.’ emerling, Minn., 
says: *‘No flowery talk necessary. Sells itself.’’ ‘ 
Send your name and address, stating your regular occupa- 
tion, age, married or single; whether you have rig or auto; 
whether you wish to work s; 6 or steady; on much 


e imple sent for free trial. 
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pare 
time you have devote; when you can start; to: 
convenient for you to workin. Sa 


B N. SHEPPY, Sales Mer.. 168 No. Halsted St. CHICAGO 

























N° STUMPS too big. Get the 
richest, most productiveland 
into crops. Make more money. 
Hercules on 30 days’ free trial. 
m Three: year guaranty. Safe 
te and fast. Send post card 
for free book. Introduce 
tory price offer now. 
honda HERCULES MFG. CO. 
Cinm 4980 25th St., Centerville, low® 








HIGHEST PRICES PAID 


Remittance mailed day shipment received 
NO COMMISSION TO PAY 
Write for Price List and Shipping Tags 
M. SABEL & SONS inc. 
Established 1856 LOUISVILLE, KY. 






















ths = Fruit-Fog insures big profits. We 

“ya @ make 60 styles of Sprayers; from 

¢ C5 , small Hand to largest Power. 

= Spraying Guide and big catalog 
FREE. Send postal. 


HAYES PUMP & PLANTER CO., Dept. L, Galva, Ui. 


FROIT-FOG ‘(alm STE Hand Es POST 
retin (FIAQYWEOS SPRAYERS. 














as satisfactorily as any stock I ever 
handled. One of these mares proved 
so quick and gentle that I was allow- 
ed to dispose of the old family horse, 
Bob, and exalt her to this position. 
After weaning the three colts I sold 
the three-year-old and her mother 


for $525 and later sold both their colts 


for $280. 

I have been showing all my Per- 
cherons at the Charlotte Fair and 
have won $125 in premiums. I still 


| own a mare I have refused $300 for. 
| She has two very fine filly colts. 
| two-year-old weighs 1,400 pounds af- 


One 


ter having done a summer’s work, 
and one eighteen-months-old weighs 
1,120 pounds. 
H. G. ASHCRAFT. 
Charlotte, N. C. 





How Hogs Helped Me Make My 
Farm More Profitable 


| owas several pens, and a small 


pasture about one-half acre in size, 
which J sow in barley and oats in 
October and to Sudan grass in April. 
I keep two or three brood sows and 
one boar, and four or five hogs to 
make our meat hogs. I raise two lit- 
ters of pigs in a year from each sow, 
and each sow farrows an average 
of six pigs twice a year, making 12 
pigs a year for each sow. 

I sell most of my pigs to farmers 
for breeders, at the age of two 
months, for $7.50. 
pig leave my farm. They must meet 
standard requirements if they are 
sold as registered stock. I don’t want 
a pig to carry my name with it, on its 
certificate, that I am in doubt about 


it making a good breeder for its own- | 


er. So you can see that my sows 
bring me $90 a year per head if all 
pigs are sold for breeders. I find that 
hogs on the farm pay me better 
than any other kind of livestock. 
H. O. KLOSE. 
Bertram, Texas. 





How Livestock Pays 


N 1900 I began farming on a 50-acre , 


farm, 25 acres in original forest, the 
balance in cultivation. My corn crop 
the first year was 100 bushels of corn. 
In the spring I began sowing clover 
and grass, working the best spots in 
corn. At this time I had two horses 
and one cow. I bought as many calves 
as I could feed, putting them in a lot 
at night, and saved all the manure I 
could and put it on my grass land, 
thus making more hay to feed more 
cattle, and have continued to keep 
about half of my tillable land in clov- 
er and grass for a term of three 
years, then turning same for corn. 

From 1900 till 1913 I kept no ac- 
count of crops harvested. In 1913 J 
made 160 bushels of corn; in 1914 I 
made 220 bushels; in 1915, 262 bushels; 
in 1916, 320 bushels and 8,000 pounds 
of hay on the same land I began with 
in 1900. This increase in production I 
attribute largely to the application of 
the manure raised from the livestock 
kept on my little farm and adopting 
the wise methods from time to time 
suggested by The Progressive Far- 
mer. T. JUDSON TAYLOR. 


Spencer, Va. 





What Two Mares Did 


OR several years I kept mules to do | 


my farm work, believing that 
mules were about the only thing that 
could stand work; but in 1910 I decid- 
ed to make a change. So J bought two 
old mares, one 
years old. The next spring they both 
brought mare colts. I now have two 
mares four years old worth $325 and 
one colt worth $50, and have sold $620 
worth of stock during the six years, 
and have had a good team all the 
time and a part of the time three 


work animals, whereas before I only | 


had two little mules with which to do 
my work. 

I would advise small upland farmers 
to keep mares on the farm. They will 
do your work and raise a colt almost 
every year. W. J. LUTER. 

Brockett, Ark. 


I never let a scrub | 
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on our farm 


are answered, with 


NOW — the 


6th and Cary Streets, Richmond, Va. 
230 Lee Street, Atlanta, Ga. 


How can | get electric light in my house 
How can I put in an electric bell 
How can we get reliable telephone service 


How can I put up a telephone 
What is a horsepower in electricity 
How can I cook and wash by electricity 


11th and York Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 






Will Tell You 
the Answers 





These and many other questions concerning the farmer 


illustrations, in the Farmer’s 
Electrical Handbook, which will be sent to you free. 


Just fill in and mail the coupon 


edition is limited. 


Western Electric Company 


INCORPORATED 

Pacific Ave. and Ervay St., Dallas, Texas 
608 Wyandotte Street, Kansas City, Mo. 
814 Spruce Street, St. Louis, Mo. 





129 Gover 
EQUIPMENT FOR 


t Square, Cinci is 
EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED 





Name. 


Please send me copy of ‘‘Farmer’s Electrical Handbook”’ No. RF-103 





Town 





State 
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paying 20 cts. per pound 








protein in bran costes 13 cts. per pound. 


per pound? 

















3 308 Main Street 


wots “A The three elements your stock must have are 
OFA these—Protein, Fat and Carbohydrates. In your 
SX“ corn and your silage you have an abundant sup- 
“Tig ply of fats and carbohydrates. But these crops 
JSTIN TEXAS, BTC lacking in protein. To properly nourish your stock— 
: to make milk, beef, butter fat, pork and mutton, protein 
must be bought, or—you must feed your valuable grain, 


"a ll Seed Meal 


Cost of Feed If you feed your corn you are 


(9) FREE BOOK ON FEEDING 
Our interesting booklet — profusely illustrated 


. stock fed Cot- 
Ton Value of Manure 6 83 —showing the best formulas to feed horses, cat- J, i Meal 
from Corn Fed Stock le tle, hogs, sheep and poultry, was written by a | : 


big practical farmer and stockman, It will be 
eent free upon request. 
Publicity Bureau 
Inter-State Cotton Seed 
Crushers’ Association 


Takes Five Bags of Corn 


To Equal Nutriment in One 






SS 
ee 
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Get Fertilizer Cotton Seed Meal is a fer- 


for tilizer rich in Nitrogen, 

Cc omp ared protein. The protein in oats V I A F E E D Phosphoric Acid, and Pot- 
costs 16 cts. per pound. The 

But Cotton 
Seed Meal supplies protein for 5 cts. per pound. Can 
| you afford to feed protein costing 13c to 20c per Ib. 
when you can get it in Cotton Seed Meal for 5 cente 


ash. It is extensively used 

in many brands. The best way to get the benefits is to 
raise live stock and feed the meal. From 80 to 90% of 
the fertilizing value remains inthe manure and enriches 
the soil. You get the fertilizer and pay almost nothing 
for feed, 


Ton Value of Manure from : 














Dallas, Texas Pe =m mE 








There’s Always Plenty of Fresh Water for Stock 


and for every other purpose about the house, the barns, the garden 
and in the fields—day and night, winter and summer, if you 


Install a RIFE RAM on Your Farm 


It operates by the flow of any stream having a fall of 3 feet or more and a supply 
of 3 or more gallons a minute. Used with either pneumatic or ~ 
overhead tank. Over 11,000 in use. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Write today for catalog and free estimate. 




















Send in your renewal. 


Get up a club and get a reward. 
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You will get 
better sport— 


with the modern arms, the modern ammunition 


of today. 


The mind of the shooting public today is centering upon 
Remington UMC. 


Men who are after results, are changing over to Remington UMC Guns 

and Ammunition, famous for superb shooting qualities. 

Remington UMC Autoloading Shot Gun—Five shots, simply press the trigger 
for each shot, solid breech, hammerless, safe. 

Remington UMC Pump Gun (Slide Action) -Six shots without reloading, 
bottom ejection, hammerless, safe. 

Remington UMC Stee? Lined Shot Shellsk—“Arrow™ and “Nitro Club"—in 
sportsmen’s vernacular, the “Speed Shells” everywhere. 
Get the details—go to the dealer who displays the Red Bal] Mark of 

Remington UMC, the Sign of Sportsmen's Headquarters in every towm 
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Clean and 07) your gun with REM OIL, the combination 
2 Powder Solvent, Lubricant and Rust Preventative 
Th 


e Remington Arms Union Metallic Cartridge Company 
Largest Manufacturers of Firearms and Ammunition 


in the World 
Woolworth Building New York 
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AFILR [THAT WE CNIYNOT PROMISE 


You have been reading in the newspapers of the increased cost of white 
paper. The dyes with which ink is colored are almost unobtainable. Copper 
used for printing plates has gone sky-high. The publishers have held con- 
ventions; they have thoroughly discussed the situation and fail to find rem- 
edy. Many publishers are paying from 60 to 100 percent more for produc- 
tion this year. This is why we have delayed our clubbing announcement. 
At last we have been able to wring promises of good rates from publishers 
but only for a brief season. We cannot guarantee the attractive combina- 
tions named in this announcement to be good after December 3ist, 1916. 


YOU ARE URGED TO TAKE IMMEDIATE ADVANTAGE 
PLEASE MAKE YOUR SELECTIONS AND REMIT TODAY 


Prices named include one year’s subscription or renewal of subscription for 
i 


HOUSEHOLD AND LITERARY 
(With Progressive Farmer) 
Todays Magazine (monthly)- - $1.10 
The Housewife (monthly) - - - 1.10 
Woman’s World (monthly) - - 1.10 
(All three for $1.80; either two $1.20) 


FOR THE FARM 

(With Progressive Farmer) 
The Industrious Hen (monthly) $1.15 
The Southern Fruit Grower -- 1.15 
Hoard’s Dairyman (monthly) - 1.50 
The Breeder’s Gazette (monthly) 1.75 


(All four $2.55;two first $1.30; three first $1.80; 
two last $2 25) 





FOR THE CHILDREN 

(With Progressive Farmer) 
The Boys’ Magazine (monthly) $1.15 
The Girls’Companion (monthly) 1.25 
Little Folks Magazine(monthly) 1.35 
(All three $1.75; two first $1.40; two last $1.60) 


NEWSPAPERS 


(With Progressive Farmer) 
The Weekly Kansas City Star - $1.10 
The New York World (tri-weekly) 1.65 
Memphis Commercial Appeal (w) 1.25 
Atlanta Constitution (tri-weekly) 1.60 
AtlantaJournal (semi-weekly) 1.40 


(All five for $3.00; four first $2.60; three first 
$2.00; two first $1.75) 


If you desire any publication not named, advise and we will 
quote you lowest possible price. Remember, The Progressive 
Farmer one year renewal or new subscription is included with 
every price named in the above. 


Please keep in mind the need of remitting promptly. 

















When writing to advertisers say: ‘‘I am writing you as 
an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees 
the reliability of all the the advertising it carries.’’ 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
STARTING IN THE DAIRY BUSINESS 


Natural Aptitude and Training, Markets, Plenty of Home-grown 
Feeds and Careful Attention to the Animals as Producers of Profits 
Are Essentials That Every Beginner Should Look to 


By 3. W. Ridgway, Professor of Dairy Hushandry, Texas A. & M. College 


ural water supply. Next to the deep 
spring comes the deep well, and 


T IS absolutely essential to suc- 
cessful dairying that the man who 


is to have charge of the dairy 
farm have a natural fondness for 
dairy work, and, besides, his training 


must have been of such a nature as to 
enable him to recognize and solve the 
problems with which every dairyman 
is confronted. Nine-tenths of the 
failures in the dairy business can be 
attributed to a lack of knowledge of 
the work on the part of the beginner, 
and a failure to prepare himself be- 
fore undertaking the work. 

It is unfortunate that the average 
man does not appreciate the wide 
field covered in the successful oper- 
ation of a dairy farm. Space does 
not permit of a full discussion of this 
phase of the subject, but in passing, 
attention should be called to the 
problem of crop production, demand- 
ing a knowledge of soils, fertilizers, 
crop rotation; the problem of com- 
pounding suitable and economical ra- 
tions, demanding a knowledge of ani- 
mal nutrition; the problem of disease 
prevention, and, last, but not least, 
the problem of maintaining sanitary 


when an overflowing well can be ob- 
tained, it is just as desirable as a deep 
spring. Under no conditions should 
a stagnant pond be used for dairy 
purposes, either for drinking water 
or for washing utensils. Where a 
pond of good water is available, it 
should be pumped to an elevated 
tank and distributed in this manner. 


Plenty of Home-grown Feeds 
Essential 


HE soil should be of such a nature 

as to reasonably insure the pro- 
duction of an abundance of forage 
crops. There is nothing more essen- 
tial to the successful and profitable 
management of a dairy farm than 
the production of an abundance of 
home-grown feeds. At this point, it 
is well to call the attention of the 
beginner to the importance of main- 
taining soil fertility by the systematic 
rotation of crops, and the preserva- 
tion and application of all available 
barnyard manure. There is nothing 
so important as realizing that the 
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GRAND.CHAMPION COW AT THE RECENT NAT- 


IONAL DAIRY SHOW 


conditions, so that a clean, healthful 
product can be produced. Is it any 


| wonder then that we emphasize the 
| importance of training and experi- 


ence. 
Well to Begin on a Small Sale 
XPERIENCE has shown that it is 
entirely possible to begin dairying 


on a small scale, and by careful 
thought and study develop into a suc- 
cessful dairy business. As a matter 


| of fact, this is not at all a bad way of 


getting started in the dairy business, 
as it affords one an opportunity of 
developing along with the business. 
When starting in the dairy busi- 
ness, the location of the farm should 
be carefully with refer- 
ence to nearness and kind of market, 


considered 


water supply, character of soil, and 


|! the amount of rainfall. 


A good mar- 
ket conveniently located is essential 


| to profitable dairying. Fortunately, in 
| the South, there is a ready demand 


| for high-grade 


dairy products in 


| practically every section, and the be- 





ginner has but to establish a reputa- 
tion for the quality of his products to 
find a ready sale. Nearness to mar- 
ket is quite an advantage, and it is 
absurd to attempt to. successfully 
conduct a dairy farm when the farm 
is situated a long way from where 
the products are to be sold. 

As a large quantity of water is used 
in running a dairy farm, it is well to 
carefully consider the water supply 
before locating. Where deep spring 
water can be found, there is nothing 
that will surpass it, and it is nothing 
unusual to find purchasers willing to 
pay as much as $1,000 for a good nat- 


fertility of the soil constitutes the 
greatest asset of a farming operation, 
and any system of farming that re- 
sults in depleting the soil fertility 
leads ultimately to dangerous and un- 
profitable results. 
Beware the Loafer Cow! 

HE success or failure of any dairy 

enterprise ultimately depends on 
the quality of the herd. It is impossi- 
ble to make a success of dairying 
when inferior cows are milked, re- 
gardless of other favorable condi- 
tions. For this reason it behooves 
the beginner to select with great care 
his foundation herd. It is for this 
reason that the beginner who starts 
with only a small herd has quite an 
advantage. The writer was reading 
an article recently, describing the de- 
velopment of the famous herd of 
hornless Holsteins bred and devel- 
oped by Messrs. Geo. E. Stephenson 
& Sons, of Pennsylvania. It was in- 
teresting to note that these gentle- 
men began their breeding operations 
with only three individual females, a 
mother and two daughters. The be- 
ginner who selects only a few indi- 
viduals, and uses judgment in their 
selection and breeding, will eventu- 
ally have a herd that will prove to 
be economical producers. In this con- 
nection, emphasis should be laid on 
the selection of a herd sire. The old 
axiom that “the bull is half the herd” 
is a very true one, and one of great 
importance to the beginner. It should 
also be kept in mind that the calf 
some day becomes the cow, and that 
good treatment is essential to proper 
development. 
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Lowest Prices 
Ever Made on World’s Best § 


ROOFING| 
Freight Paic_wl | 


We sell direct to you and save 
you all middlemen’s profits. We § 
ship everything—rooting, siding, 
ceiling, wall boards, ctc.—Freight f 
Prepaid. We cannot quote you KY 
our low factory prices here, but 
send for our Big Roofing Book 
and see for yoursclf that our 
prices are lowest ever quoted. 


‘Reo’ Metal Shingles 


cost less, yet_outlast three ordi- 
nary roofs. Need no painting or 
repairs. Rot — fire — weatner — 
rust-proof. Insurance cost is less 














Edwards Exclusive 
makes Edwards Metal Shingles, 
Metal Spanish Tile, Reo Cluster } 
Shingles, Grip-Lock Roofing and 
etc., absolutely rust-proof. Not Corrugated | 
@ pin point of space exposed to mT 1 
weather, | ie 
iF i} 
Our Patent | | i‘ 
| 
if MW 
oe warping, buckling or | ti | 
reaking. Protects nail holes— Wi 
nails are driven through under [agi W ini 
No special tools required. Easy Edwards Patent 
to lay. “Grip-Lock’’ 
56959 
and up 
Ready-Made _ Fire- 
Proof Steel Garages. 
Setu any place. Send 
TT idee Showing styles, sizes. 
LS RE EI TATE, SS Be 
Edwards Products Stand the Galvanizing Testy, 
No other galvanizing can compare 
or lightning won’t cause it to 
e, peel or crack. 
Get FREE Book 
are lowest ever made for 
World’s Best Roofing. Cou- 
n brings Free Samples, 


Tightcote Process 
other Roofings, Ceiling, Siding, QR 
i) 
| 
! 
Interlocking Device jj! 
layer; not exposed to weather. 
Lowest prices on 
postal for Garage Book 
with it. Bending, hammering , = 
FREE 
and you’ll find that our prices 
ices and Book. 


|| Samples & | 
m| Roofing Book | 


As yam 
for Book No. 1274 ? The Edwards Mfz. Co. 


The Edwards Mfa. 1224-1274 Pike St., Cincinnati, 0. 


ss Please send FREE _ Sampi 
Soe an td 4 Freight Paid prices. and World's 
tke otrect, Greatest Roofing Book No, 1274 
Cincinnati, 


Name. 








A, BOON rac cvtapissrisieiinscccnepanscescenes ie sas 
Largest Makers of Sheet Metal Products in the World 


' } 
| pecss: 


, 
Get my big book and sample of Brown Fenee. 
Compare our prices and quality with others. We 
gave you BS Money. Prices 13c per Rod up. 
DIRECT FROM FACTORY-FREIGHT PREPAID 
use heavy DOUBLE GALVANIZED 
Wire. J50 styles—Hog, Sheep, Poultry, Horse, 
Cattle, Rabbit Fence—Gates, Lawn Fence, Steel 
‘osts ae Bore are: o sane rege a big 
money saving catalog and sample to test—free. 
“_ FENCE & WIREC 


HE BROWN Oo. 
° - CLEVELAND, OHIO 


“BIAC 7 LOSSES SURELY PREVENTED 


by CUTTER'S BLACKLEG PILLS 
fresh. reliable; = 
breferred by ; ae 
western. stock- ~ . é 

men, because they . 

protect where other > 
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Low-pr ic ed, 
vaccines fall. 
Write for booklet and testimonials. 

10-dose pkg. Blackleg Pills, 3 00 
50-dose pkg. Blackleg Pilis, $4.00 
Use any injector, but Cutter’s simplest and strongest. 
The superiority of Cutter products is due to over 15 
years of specializing in VACCINES AND SERUMS 
ONLY. INSIST ON CUTTER’S, If unobtainable, 
order direct. 


The Cutter Laboratory, Berkeley, Cal., or Chicago, til, 


Before you buy any Engine— Read my Book, 
“How to Judge Engines.” Tells how to 
distinguish a High Grade Engine by the differ- 
ence in cylinders, pistons, valves, ignition, etc., 
with less cost for fuel, up-keep and_ repairs. 
Book Sent Free together with my LOW «guito: 
FACTORY PRICES and Easy Payment Plan. experts” 
90-day trial offer, ete. Address 
ED. H. WITTE 
Save Half WITTE ENGINE WORKS, 
0 2350 Oaklan Ve. 
1B Teta ok KANSAS CITY, MO.” 
= 2350 Empire Bldg., & 

H-P, Sizes. “pittsburgh, Pa. 

























Strawberries 
Make Big Profits 


growing strawberries. Our | 
illustrated Book of Berries for 
™ 1917 pointsthe way. Itisa 
complete guide for the ama- | 
teur;a valuable reference book 
for the experienced grower. It’s 
free. Write today for your copy. 
The W. F. Allen Co., 121 Market St., Salisbury, Md. 





Tag your stock—best and cheapest means of 
identification for Hogs, Sheep and Cattle® 
.Name, address and number stamped on tags. — 
Catalog and samples free on request. ; H 
F. S. Burch & Co., 184 W. Hores Si. Chicago 





, paid 


| only slightly during the same period. 





| About the Horse 


Uses Grade Percheron Mares and 
Raises Mule Colts 
HREE years ago | bought a pair of 
grade Percheron mares_ that 
weighed nearly 1,200 pounds each. 
They were guaranteed to be in foal 
by jack, and were six and seven years 
old. 1 paid $450 for this team. 
| have worked these mares continu- | 
ously since I’ve owned them, and have 
the best team in this part of the coun- 
try. They will work in a gang or to} 
a log wagon. They are able to plow 
up to the time they bring colts,—and 
require only six days of rest after 
foaling. In the three years they have 
had five colts. The oldest pair I sold 
a few days ago. They were 2% years 








‘old and weighed 800 pounds each. | 


got $300 for the pair. I have the next 
colts (mules) that will be two years 
in the spring. They are fine mules 


| and I think they are easily worth $300, | 
jas they will be plenty large to work 


by spring. Then there is the six- 
months-old mule that is worth all of 
$75, making $675 income from an in- 
vestment of $450 in three years, be- | 
sides I’ve had an excellent team, and | 
my mares now will sell for what I) 
for them. I don’t feed these, 
mares any more grain than I feed the | 


horses. W. | 








A Profitable Brood Mare | 
BOUT 12 years ago we were offer- | 
ed a ten-year-old mule in ex- 
change for a small mare. As we need- | 
ed work stock on the farm at that 
time, the boys were anxious for the 


trade. Looking more to the future, | 
however, we decided to keep the} 
mare. After raising one mule from 


her we traded for another mare a lit- | 
tle heavier. From this mare and her ! 
progeny we have realized the follow- | 





ing: 
RE RB UO MBGING. cea. sini eoo:0y6-4 56 6id aA. bedco ewe $ 65.00 
MEE NRE MSOEE 5 5g 4 0-0.'6: 00.66.46 6.65060 01454 00% 40.00 
PME EN, Sos re, vcs [4.66406 6x00 :4.0°6 br0s6 ees 6 75.00 
ENV SEHT TNIY occ 65606 0-00-0'0-8 6:6 9 care 018 115.00 
Mae trom HTSt MATE... i. ccs sieedecs 117.00 
SOCAL BOG. 000s cacscccesese —_ 
$412.00 
On hand 
DOME SAECO: e505 610s 600s cane ee $150.00 
RUE ME S RINONNES 54 55: 5-0 Bene 635°06:0 6.0500 OS 125.00 
2 coming 2-year Percheron fillies... 250.00 
fy weePCNeron, NOTES COM... 0 cccesoces 65.00 
Total on hand ..ccecess ee $ 590.00 
412.00 | 
Sic aT 
Total sold and on hand....csecccse $1,002.00 | 
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Besides raising colts, this mare has 


| helped each year to cultivate and haul 
'to market the crops from an 80-acre 


farm, has been used in hauling logs, 
lumber and other materials for build- 
ing a barn, two residences, and other 
outhouses. She has also served as the 
family driving horse. Jie. a BS 





Cold Fall Rains Injurious to Colts 
HE exposure of young horses to 
the short spells of severe weather 
which occur frequently during the 
fall, causes a shrinkage in live weight 
and is a hindrance to rapid and econ- 
omical development. Older horses 
seem to stand this sort of treat- 
ment with less loss. It is doubtless 
true that animals become accustomed | 
to winter weather but frequent chang- ! 
es from fine fall weather to bad 
storms retard gains in colts without 
shelter. | 
Four yearling Percheron fillies with | 
an average weight of 1169 pounds on 
pasture with a ration of six pounds 
of corn and oats (one-half of each by | 
weight) daily shrunk an average of 
thirty-two pounds each during the 
spell of severe weather on October 18 
to 20 of this year, at the University 
of Missouri. Aged mares in foal, lost | 





Inexpensive sheds which will prot- 
ect colts from wind, rain, sleet, and 
snow will prevent part of such loss 
in weight. Growing horses should 
not be housed too closely and preven- | 
ted from taking plenty of exercise but 


| they should not be subjected to ex-| 
| tremely bad weather if they are ex- 
! pected to make satisfactory growth. 


EK. A. TROWBRIDGE. 


Missouri College of Agriculture 


(15) 1423 


Make Your Underwear 
Money Work Harder 


It’s almost unbelievable that 
this sturdy Hanes Underwear is 
sold at 75c a garment and $1.50 
a union suit. But it’s true, and 
during war-time, too, when most 
prices have gone way up. 












































You get double worth, 
double wear, plenty of warmth 
and comfort and no itching 
from the clean, soft cotton in 


wc | $1.50 
per per 
Garment Union Suit 


ELASTIC KNIT 
UNDERWEAR 


Hanes Union Suits have a 
Comfortable Closed Crotch that 
stays closed; Elastic Shoulders 
with Improved Lap Seams 
which “give” with every 
motion; snug-fitting Collarette 
which always keeps the wind 
from the neck; Improved Cuffs 
at wrist and ankle which hug close 
and do not stretch out of shape; and 
every button is good Pearl. 


Hanes Separate Garments have 
Double Gussets to double the wear; 
a Comfortable, Staunch Waistband; 
Improved Cuffs which hug the wrists 
and won’t flare out; an Elastic Collar- 
ette which never gaps; Elastic Shoul- 
ders with Improved Lap Seams which 
“give” with every motion. 


Guaranteed 
Pre-shrinking keeps all Hanes Un- 
derwear elastic and true to size and 
shape. We guarantee Hanes Under- 
wear absolutely—every thread, stitch 
and button. Seams are unbreakable 
where the most wear comes. 


Remember, you get Hanes at only 
75c a garment ands!.50a union suit. 
See a Hanes dealer before he is sold 
out. Ifyou don’t know one, write us. 


P. H. HANES KNITTING COMPANY 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 

























Our free 
book, “The Soil 
and Its Tillage” will 
help you make this a 


You Need 
This Boolk is: sed'ers N 


And, the farmer who understands this science is the 


one who produces paying crops in good seasons and in 
bad. “The Soil and Its Tillage” is a practical text book. 


Tells you ina plain practical way just the things you need to 
know. No matter what tools you use you need this book. 


Cutawa Disk Harrows 
and Plows 
have cutlery steel disks forged sharp. 


They cut, pulverize and level 
the soil without bringing up stones, trash or sod. CuTaWaY (CLARK) 
Double-Action Harrows give two diskings in a single operation, yet 
are light in draft. In all sizes, (as small as one-horse) and for every 
purpose. If your dealer has not the genuine CuraWayY write us di- 
wg rect, Be sureto 
send at once for 
our new free 
book, The 
Soil and Its 
Tillage.” p 


The Cutaway Harrow Co. 


Maker of the original CLARK disk 


harrows and plows 


“ 9721 Main Street, Higganum, Conn, 























Pull big stumps by hand 


Clear your stump land cheaply. No expense for teams or 
powder. One man witha 


(@stumpPuller = § 


ean outpull 16 horses. Works by leverage—same principle as a jack. 100 lbs, 
pull on the lever gives a 48-ton pullon the stump. Made of Krupp steel—guar- 
anteed against breakage. Endorsed by U.S, Government experts. 








Write today for special offer and free bookiet on 
Land Clearing 


* WALTER J. FITZPATRICK 















Box 19, 182 Fifth St., San Francisco, Cal, 
Subscription rates: One year, $1; six 
months, 50 cents: three months, 25 cents, 
se f Long-term subscriptions, if paid wholly in 
Ke = : See) | advance; two years, $1.50; three years, $2; 
PW SMITH GRUBBER CO Reg] | een ne Seoneign, subscriptions, $2 @ 
ATALOG FREE-DEPT.36 LA CRESCENT. MINN. Tp RR gl dle Bs s! Bae 








year; Canadian, $1.50 
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HERE should be one or more brood sows on 

every farm, but the man who has in mind the 
keeping of ten brood sows had better try five 
until he has learned how much feed it takes to 
grow five good litters of pigs 





EATURES of next week’s Progressive Farmer 

will be a “A Success Talk,” by Thomas Nelson 
Page, the noted Virginia author; “How to Lay Out 
and Instal a Tile Drainage System,” by L. A. Jones, 
United States drainage engineer; and “A Christ- 
mas Celebration,” by Mrs. Hutt. 





HE beef cow can be confined to a field with 

three barb wires and need be given little atten- 
tion and nothing but “grass” from spring until fall. 
The hog requires more attention, special grazing 
crops and some grain, but he makes a better use 
of his feed and will usually pay for the extras. 


N ANOTHER page we are giving a list of the 

bulletins of interest to livestock growers issued 
by the United States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. These bulletins are free to all 
applicants. Our readers are urged, too, to write 
their state experiment stations for bulletins on 
the subjects in which they are particularly inter- 
ested. 





E ADVISE our friends to stay out of the live- 

stock business unless they are going into the 
business of producing feeds first. About the only 
excuse for a cow, a pig, or sheep on the farm is to 
furnish a market for the feeds produced on that 
farm and leave the better part of the plant foods 
in these feeds on the farm when they are driven 
away. But the farm which does not produce feeds 
has no use for a market for feeds. The farmer 
should be a seller of feeds to his stock instead of 
a buyer of feeds for his stock. 


R. J. P. Stienbaugh, of Greenville, Texas, de- 

clared in a recent interview: 

“Cotton selling around 20 cents seems to be 
more than the average farmer can stand. It 
works upon his nerves. A great many other- 
wise perfectly level-headed men are going cot- 
ton-wild. The prospect is that next year the 
state of Texas will be one immense cotton 
patch.” 

It is certain that uncounted thousands of farmers, 
without counting the cost of feedstuffs, foodstuffs, 
and supplies, are going to rush headlong into “all- 
cotton” next year. It is a good time for prudent 
farmers to turn to diversification and livestock so 
they will not have to sell out to settle crop liens, 
mortgages and store accounts next fall. “Food, 
Feed, and Fertility First” means independence, 
and the independent farmer is the only one who 
can sit steady in the boat and wait until prices get 
right before selling his cotton. 





ANY farmers will read with interest the report 

on the next page as to coOperative marketing 
ot hogs in Yazoo County, Miss. In commenting on 
this matter, the Mississippi Extension Service 
says: 

“The farmers of Yazoo County have found 
that soy beans, peas, sweet potatoes, peanuts, 
oats, clovers, alfalfa, lespedeza, as well as sev- 
eral other grazing crops, produce hogs most 
profitably. Growing grazing crops for the 
hogs to harvest and finishing them on hard 
feed, preferably corn and cottonseed meal or 
corn and tankage from three to seven weeks, 
according to the crop they grazed upon, has 
proved the most profitable course in Missis- 
sippi. Howeyer, the hog must be finished hard 
or a price ranging from one to one and one- 
half cents per pound under the corn prices will 
be obtained.” 

HRISTMAS will soon be here, and many people 
temperate at other seasons of the year, seem 
to think it right to take the birthday of the Found- 
er of our religion to set an example of intemper- 


ance. Before doing so, we hope each reader will 
study the report of life insurance companies show- 
ing the terrible effect of this form of dissipation. 
“The State Board of Health has recently given out 
figures,” says the Detroit Gleaner, “showing that 
even the moderate drinker forfeits four years of 
his life. The German sick benefit societies find 
that drinkers die very much earlier in life than the 
temperate. Between the ages of thirty-five and 
forty-five three times as many men who drank 
died as those who did not drink. The Australian 
societies find the death rate among drinking men 
just double the average death rate of the non- 
drinkers. English insurance companies found that 
where 96 drinkers died out of the 100 expected 
deaths, among the non-drinkers the loss was only 
72.” Other figures we expect soon to publish are 
no less emphatic. 





HE Lenoir News sets a good example for other 

papers by printing the names of farmers who 
have recently bought improved farm machinery. 
We clip this from a recent issue: 


“Tt is with a good deal of pleasure the News 
man notes the farm machinery that is being 
carried out of town. During the past few days 
the following five men have bought new 
equipment on the local market: Mr. R. C. 
Webb, of Collettsville, a grain drill; Mr. Tom 
Williams, of Granite Falls, a grain drill. The 
following men of North Catawba Township 
bought mowers: Mr. Cameron Smith, Mr. 
Harry Robinson, Mr. Julian M. Smith, and a 
a Mr. Baker.” 


It seems to us that the publication of such items 
is a good deal more important and will do much 
more for county progress than half the “person- 
als” and “society notes” found in most local 
papers. 





Get Your Farm Loan Association 
Organized 


HE Federal Farm Loan Board has concluded 
ties hearings held in different cities of the 
country preparatory to locating the twelve 
Federal land banks, and it is announced from 
Washington that the twelve districts will be de- 
fined and the banks definitely located within the 
next two weeks. When this is done, private sub- 
scriptions to the stock of these banks will be in- 
vited for a period of thirty days, but if at the end 
of this period all stock has not been taken by the 
public, the Government will take the remainder. 
All this means that by February 1 the land 
banks in all probability will be fully organized 
and ready to grant loans. In view of this, the 
Federal Farm Loan Board at Washington is urg- 
ing all local associations to perfect their organi- 
zations as quickly as possible so as to have every- 
thing in shape by the time the banks are ready. 
All secretaries of local associations should write 
the Federal Farm Loan Board, Washington, D. C., 
today for all necessary blanks, etc., to be filled out 
and certified to, in order that there may be no 


delay in getting the advantages of the new system. 





Lack of Feed and Care Will Make Scrubs 
of the Pure-breds 


NE of the first and most important of all the 

lessons for the would-be stockman to learn 

is that pure-breds, however good they may 
be, will quickly degenerate into scrubs unless 
properly fed and cared for. The scrub sire is un- 
doubtedly costing the South millions of dollars 
every year; but we must ever bear in mind that 
getting the pure-bred sires is only the first step in 
bettering our livestock; that to these pure-breds 
must be added the proper management to main- 
tain them as high-class animals. 

The South is today perhaps more deeply inter- 
ested in improving livestock than ever before in 
its history. Good bulls, stallions and boars are 
in demand everywhere at good prices. Unfor- 
tunately, however, there are some purchasers of 
these pure-bred animals who seem to think that 
their chief virtue is that they can continue to re- 
tain their superior qualities and transmit them to 
their offspring when treated as scrubs are com- 
monly treated. Consequently little or no atten- 
tion is given to feeds and feeding, housing, or 
protection from ticks. The animal is put out with 
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a bunch of scrubs and left to shift for himself on 
a ticky pasture that too often is a pasture in name 
only. Where such treatment is accorded them, 
is it any wonder that the owners of such badly 
handled animals say that pure-breds don’t pay? 
Most assuredly they do not—when owned by men 
who are unable or unwilling to give them the at- 
tention they should have. 

Let’s have more pure-breds, especially sires, by 
all means; but when we get them, let’s see that 
ticks, poor feed and lack of attention don’t make 
scrubs of them. 





The Permanent Pasture Problem 





VER much the larger part of the Cotton Belt, 

Bermuda grass should be the basis of the 

permanent pasture. This grass is hardy, per- 
sistent, stands our long, hot dry summers well, 
flourishes during wet weather, and is nutritious. 
But, since it is strictly a hot weather plant, it 
should be supplemented with other plants that 
will give us, as nearly as possible, a year-round 
pasture. 

The best of these supplementary pasture plants 
to go with Bermuda are, for winter grazing, bur 
and white clover, and, for summer grazing, lespe- 
deza or Japan clover. Bur and white clover, once 
well established, may be relied upon to furnish 
considerable winter and early spring grazing long 
before the Bermuda begins to grow, while lespe- 
deza comes up during the spring and furnishes 
good grazing during the summer. All four of these 
grazing crops are permanent—that is, once well 
established, they do not have to be reseeded. 

Of course in many sections other grasses and 
legumes, such as bluegrass, redtop, black medic 
and melilotus do well and should be used, but 
even where these are fairly dependable, Bermuda, 
bur and white clover and lespedeza also usually 
do well, and should be included. 





Prevent Livestock Diseases, Rather Than 
Try to Cure Them 





S DR. Bahnsen so well says in his excellent 

article elsewhere in this issue, in dealing 

with livestock diseases, “an ounce of preven- 
tion is worth a whole ton of cure.” 

Once a hog has cholera, all the “doctoring” in 
the world is not likely to do it much good; but if 
the proper sanitary precautions had been observed 
and the herd inoculated on the appearance of chol- 
era in the neighborhood, in all probability the hog 
would never have contracted the disease. Care- 
lessness in feeding or watering may give rise to 
troubles that will temporarily or even perma- 
nently impair the usefulness of an animal; a barb 
wire cut, unattended to, may become infected and 
ruin a fine horse. 

And so, in dealing with livestock diseases, pre- 
vention is the great thing to seek. Few diseases 
in men or animals are really “cured” by medicines; 
but proper feed and care and sanitation, killing 
the germ before it has a chance to get in its 
deadly work, have saved millions of lives. 





A Thought For the Week 


Me people fail to attain the success they long 





for because they do not look through things; 

they rest in appearances, and are deluded 
and, so to speak, tricked by the outward show of 
things. It is a mistake to look for chances at a 
distance; for chances, like charity, begin at home. 
The young physician who means to become an au- 
thority does not waste the days when he is wait- 
ing for patients; he makes himself ready by the 
hardest kind of study. The young lawyer of abil- 
ity, waiting for clients, does not fili his apprentice- 
ship with impatient wishes for their coming; he 
qualifies himself for the time when he will be mer- 
cilessly tested by his opportunities. The romance 
of real success is the story of obscure years of 
faithful preparation for the chance which at last 
opens the door. Waiting for a chance does not 
mean sitting at home and letting the world go by; 
it means putting into the present hours the most 
faithful kind of preparation, and dealing with the 
task in hand as if it were the work on which all 
oe depends—as very likely it is—The Out- 
ook, 
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[ EDUCATION, COOPERATION, LEGISLATION 


(1) Education to Develop Power, (2) Codperation to Multiply It, and (3) Legislation and Gaod Government 
to Promote Equal Rights and Human Progress—Plain Talk About Men, Measures and Movements Involved 


By CLARENCE POE 














Packing Houses or Cooperative Shipping 
Associations 


ARMERS as a rule are more ready to take 

stock in some big so-called “codperative” en- 

terprise in some city than they are to join 
with neighbors in working out genuine codper- 
ation right at home. And yet experience has 
shown that local codperation is safest and most 
profitable, and that only through local coéperation 
do farmers develop the social qualities—comrade- 
ship, brotherhood, and ability to “pull together’— 
that are no less important than financial profits. 

The tendency to go off after big things and neg- 
lect opportunities right at home is illustrated by 
a subject that deserves attention in this “Live- 
stock Special” of The Progressive Farmer. We 
refer to the general interest over the South in the 
packing-house proposition, and the _ relatively 
little attention given to the fundamental matter 
of codperative livestock shipping associations. 
Dr. Butler has more than once warned Progres- 

sive Farmer readers against establishing packing 
plants where the four essentials totsuccess are 
lacking, namely: (1) large capital; (2) an ample 
supply of livestock within reasonable distance; 
(3) good business management; and (4) favorable 
freight rates. Wallace’s Farmer, published in the 
heart of the meat-growing section of the United 
States, takes the same view and warns Western 
farmers against investments in such new enter- 
prises. We quote from its latest issue: 

“A number of farmers’ packing plants have 
been organized in the past. At the present 
time we do not happen to know of any which 
have achieved a material success. We do know 
of a number which have failed. Meat packing 
is a big business of itself. In addition to a 
costly plant, it requires a very heavy working 
capital, because cash must be paid for the ani- 
mals purchased, and the product must be car- 
ried until it can be marketed. It also requires 
management of the highest order, because the 
profits depend upon the utmost economy of 
manufacture and the utilization of the by- 
products.” 

& 
Increasing Interest in Codperative Live- 
stock Marketing 
E BELIEVE the opinion of most experts in 
livestock subjects was voiced by Dr. Butler 
when he said in our issue of October 14: 

“In those communities where packing houses 
have been built and failed, if one-half the 
money lost in these unsuccessful ventures had 
been devoted to organizing shipping clubs for 
local buying and shipping to markets already 
established, the results would have been infin- 
itely better for the development of the live- 
stock industry.” 

And while we have said that it is easier to 
arouse interest in some proposition where the 
farmer simply puts in his money and doesn’t have 
to worry about really working with “the other 
fellow” at home, we must add that interest in co- 
Operative marketing of livestock is increasing in 
gratifying fashion all over the South. Only a few 
days ago a farmer in our office was speaking en- 
thusiastically of the good results he and his neigh- 
bors had obtained by shipping their hogs together 
in carload lots. In Mississippi and South Caro- 
lina, the extension forces seem to have been espe- 
cially active in promoting codperative marketing 
of livestock, and in South Carolina we hope that 
even the two new packing houses will succeed be- 
cause so well dove-tailed in with other marketing 
plans by the extension forces of the state. 
& 
Some Examples of Codéperative Hog 
Marketing 

E CAN probably best indicate how codp- 

erative marketing works by giving some 

actual instances. Let us take two from 


Mississippi. In one case recently reported 15 farm- 


ers brought in 79 hogs. Market Agent Patterson 
divided the hogs into three lots as follows: Class 
No. 1, 175 pounds and up; No. 2, 140 to 175 pounds; 
No. 3, 110 to 140 pounds. The three classes were 
indicated by different colored marking paint and 
otherwise separated, and brought the following 
prices, live weight: No. 1, 10% cents; No. 2, 8 3-10 
cents; No. 3, 8 cents. The report adds: 


“When each farmer’s hogs were weighed 
and classed at the shipping point, he was given 
a receipt for the number of pounds in each 
class delivered. A copy of this receipt was 
kept by the local bank, in whose name the 
shipment was made, and on the following 
Wednesday the farmer-shippers received pay 
for their hogs.” 

And our second story is even more explicit. 
Saturday, April 22, was “Hog Shipping Day” at 
Yazoo City, and Market Agent Patterson was 
there. Seventy farmers had started with their 
hogs the night before or early Saturday morning, 
and by the hour named, 103 wagons were drawn 
up with 425 hogs inside. The dispatch continues: 

“These hogs were weighed Friday morning, 
classed according to quality and size, and each 
farmer given a receipt for the number of 
pounds of hogs, live weight, of each class, he 
brought. Four cars were shipped to Natchez 
and sold to the packing house at approximate- 
ly the following prices net: Good heavy corn- 
finished hogs, 200 pounds and up, $8.60 a hun- 
dredweight; medium corn-iinished hogs, 150 to 
to 200 pounds, $8.35; light weights, corn-finish- 
ed, 125 to 150 pounds, $7.85. A car of feeders, 
50 to 125 pounds, was sold to a stockman at 

Y%, to 7% cents. 

“Four days after the shipment was made the 
farmer-shippers received returns from their 
hogs and were well satisfied that the codper- 
ative shipment was a thorough success. They 
could have sold to local buyers and carried the 
money home with them, but they chose to ship 
to Natchez and get a better price. Twelve cars 
of hogs have been shipped codperatively from 
Yazoo City in the last three months and the 
industry promises to grow rapidly.” 

Of course, hog prices have advanced notably in 
recent months, and the prices given in the fore- 
going reports are not up to date. We include 
these old prices in our story simply to show the 
classifications observed. 

Finally, we should like to urge every interested 
reader to write the United States Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C., and ask for a free 
copy of Farmers’ Bulletin No. 718, “Codperative 
Livestock Shipping Associations.” It gives invalu- 
able information about every phase of this subject. 

oS 


Making a Community Famous for One 
Particular Breed 


HERE is one other form of codperation that 

should be emphasized in this “Livestock Spe- 

cial,’ and that is having the farmers of a 
community or county agree as nearly as possible 
on one breed of hogs, one breed of beef cattle, and 
one breed of dairy cattle. In many parts of South 
Carolina, county livestack associations have offi- 
cially selected breeds in this way. Of course, it is 
easier to do this where the livestock industry is 
relatively new, and for this reason the subject 
cannot have attention too soon. In discussing this 
matter recently, the Breeders’ Gazette said: 

“In too many sections we have little herds 
of various breeds in close proximity, and none 
of them in position to iend a helping hand to 
the other by way of interchange of bulls, at- 
tracting buyers from a distance, discussing 
producing blood lines, or co6dperating in 
reaching the fairs. As a result of this intro- 
duction of different breeds into a community, 
we have stockers almost as diverse in color as 
Joseph’s coat, and somewhat different in form 
and feeding quality. 

“Wisconsin has been foremost in the intro- 
duction of ‘community breeding,’ which merely 
means that one breed is adopted largely if not 
exclusively by the farmers in one section, and 
all work together for progress in one direc- 
tion. Nearly a hundred breeding centers have 
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been established in that state, and the work 
promises to attain monumental proportions of 
usefulness. The partnership ownership of sires 
is perhaps one of the greatest advantages that 
inheres in such situations. With the dairy 
breeds it is essentially helpful in testing for 
advanced registry work that the cows of a 
community be largely of one breed. Sales are 
also much more readily made, as buyers will 
flock to a section where selections may be 
made from a number of herds of the same 
breed. 


“The crystallization of sentiment in a com- 
munity around any of the standard breeds, 
and entrance upon the breeding of it with 


unanimity and zest, would work wonders ina 
short time.” 


a 
New “Order of Business” for Use in All 
Local Unions 


OLLOWING is the new “Order of Business” 
prepared by Mr. J. Z. Green and the writer 
and adopted by the National Farmers’ Union 
for use by all Local Unions throughout the coun- 
try from now on. If you are a member of a Local 
Union see that your president and secretary use 
this new form, and if you are a member of any 
other farmers’ club you are welcome to use as 
many of the ideas here as you wish: 
1. Roll call, song, prayer; reading minutes; applications 
for membership. 
2. New or unfinished business. 
38. Debate or discussion of subjects previously selected 
for this meeting. 
4, What goods, supplies, or fertiliizers might our mem- 
bers now buy or order codperatively ? 
5. Does any member wish to buy anything another mem- 
ber has to sell? What farm products-—crops, seeds, ani- 
mals, meats, vegetables, fruits, poultry or dairy products— 
could we now sell coéperatively ? 


6. Do any members wish to join in codperative purchase 
of implements or machinery ? 

7 <Any plans or suggestions for helping neighborhood 
progress, schools, roads, social life, ete., or for helping any- 
one sick or in distress? 

8 Is there any legislation for the farmer’s help we 
should petition for, or send a committee to ask for, from 
Legislature, Congress or county authorities? 


9. Announcement of subject for discussion at next meet- 


ing, and selection of subject and speakers for future discus- 
sions or debates. 

10. What men should we invite as new members and 
What absentees from recent meetings should be reminded 
by letter or cajl? 

Each Local Union is left free to select its own 
subjects for debates, and from the list given on 
page 23 of last week’s Progressive Farmer, some 
queries that will excite everybody’s interest may 
be chosen. We believe the debate feature will do 
much to quicken interest in those Local Unions 
where discussions are ordinarily one-sided. 

% 


>, 


Credit Unions to Encourage Rural Thrift 
E ARE going to keep hammering away at 
the idea of getting our Southern farmer 
folk to save something now while prices 

are good. Let’s not only try to save something 
ourselves but let’s also try to influence the more 
thoughtless people in our neighborhood and en- 
courage them to save something now that will 
keep them out of the clutch of “time prices” usury 
next year. The whole South, in fact, needs to 
become more thrifty—get a little more of this 
commendable New England virtue. As we pointed 
out last year, there are not merely more savings 
bank depositors in Massachusetts than in Virginia, 
West Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Arkansas, and Louisiana—but actually 
five times as many savings bank depositors in 
Massachusetts as in all these twelve Southern 
states combined. This isn’t creditable to us in the 
South. 

And here comes up the question as to how we 
can best encourage thrift in the South. We doubt 
whether there is any better way than through the 
establishment of “credit unions” or farmers’ co- 
Operative banks. The plan in brief is to have the 
people of a farm community pool their savings 
and lend to worthy people in the community on 
safe security for productive purposes only. It 
may take a long time to secure the general estab- 
lishment of such organizations in the South, but 
as old Thomas Jefferson said about the township 
system of government and public schools, we ex- 
pect to keep fighting for the idea “as long as we 
have breath in our body.” 


What is the test of good manners? It is the 


being able 
to put up pleasantly with bad ones.—I. Gabirol. 
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Peace 
Offering” 


“I know what will change mother’s mind” 


—nothing hassolved house- 
hold problems like Calumet 
Baking Powder. It has brought 
happiness into millions of 
homes—made expert cooks of 
millions of housewives who 
never had much bake day “luck.” 
Its unequalled leavening and rais- 
ing powers mean big, tempting 
bakings, The never-varying quali- 
ty of its wonderful ingredients means 
the same good results every bake day. 
Calumet saves you money because 
it’smoderate in price,goes farthest, 
eliminates failures and_ waste. 
It’s pure in the can—pure in the baking 
—and the favorite in millions of homes. 


Received Highest Awards 
New Cook Book Free—Seo Slip 
in Pound Can. 









8 When you buy a 
= chopper see that it 
is the “Enterprise” 
with four- bladed 
steel knife and per- 
forated steel plate. 
Then you are get- 
ting the chopper that 
= cuts and slices meat and 
|e other food, and doesn’t , 
mangle, rend, tear or = 
squeeze out the juices, 
Meat chopped with an 


“ENTERPRISE” 


Meat-and-Food Chopper 











retains all its original £& 
flavor, all its nourish- ‘ 





~ “=F i ment. Therefore when 
"ENTERPRISE ; 
you chop sausage meat 
or other meats or foods use the 
‘Enterprise’? Chopper. Made in 
sizes for all purposes. 
No. 5, Family size, $2.00; No.10, Large size, $3.00 
Your dealer can supply you. Look for’‘Enterprise”’ 
on chopper and see the knife-and-plate. 
If you want a lower-priced chopper ask for **Enter- 
prise’? Food Chopper. Has four cutters. Small 
size, $1.25; Family size, $1.50; Large size, $2.25. 
“The Enterprising Housekeeper’’— a new book — 200 
tested recipes and household hints. Sent for 4cin stamps. 
> THE ENTERPRISE MFG. CO. OF PA. 
s Department 129 
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ur book, “The Boll Weevil Problem will 
help you to beat the boll weevil You 
it together with a year’s subs¢ 
rogressive Farmer for $1.15 


can get 
ription to The 


PHILADELPHIA , 

















Our Farm Women 
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GROWING OLDER 


A little more 


tired at the close of day; 
A littl 


less anxious to have our way; 
A little less ready to scold and blame; 
| A little more care for a brother's name; 
| And so we are nearing the journey’s end, 
| Where time and eternity meet and blend. 


A little less care for bonds and gold; 

| A little more zest in the days of old; 

| A broader view and a sauner mind 

And a litule more love for all mankind; 
A little more careful of what we say; 
And so we are faring a-down the way. 


little more 

youth; 

A little more zeal for established truth; 
A little more charity in our views; 

| A little less thirst for the dally news; 

| 


| 

| 

A love for the friends of 
| 


And so we are folding our tents away 
And passing in silence at close of day. 


A little more leisure to sit and dream; 

A little more real the things unseen; 

A little bit nearer to those ahead; 

With visions of those long-loved and 
dead; 

And so we are going where all must go, 

To the place the living may never know. 


A little more laughter, a few more tears, 
And we shall have told our increasing 
years; 

book is closed and the prayers are 
said, 

And we are a part of the countless dead. 
Thrice happy then, if some soul can say; 
“Il live because he has passed my way,” 

—Selected. 


The 











HOW TO TEST FABRICS 


—————* 

The Wide-Awake Girls and Boys 
Learn How to Choose the Best in 
Buying Materials 

sy OOK through these four strong 

magnifying glasses, boys and 
girls, that | borrowed from various 
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COTTON FIBER LINEN 
places,” said Miss Margaret, “and 
tell me what you see. John, that 


first one is cotton. What does the 
cotton fiber look like?” ‘ 

“Like a twisted rope”, he said. “It 
is like a flat tube made spiral.” 

“What do you see, Mary? You are 
looking at linen.” 

“This looks something like a stick; 
is straight, smooth and like a tube 
with little indentations at regular in- 
tervals.” 

“What about the woolen 
Martha, as you see it?” 

“It looks like a little long stick 
with scales on it; some look like a 
pine cone and some of the scales lie 
flat like fish scales.” 

“Good!” said Miss Margaret. Those 
that stand up are warm and moist; 
when they are cold and dry, they lie 
flat. You are looking at silk, Dan. 
What do you see?” 

“Just long, straight, perfect fibers, 
with no notches, twists or scales. I 


fiber, 


suppose that is what makes silk so 
shiny,” he observed. 
“Now children, listen to what I 


say about adulteration because wom- 
en are so unconcerned about material. 
We buy fashionable fabrics, so manu- 
facturers have to adulterate goods to 
give us the appearance we want at 
the price we will pay.” 

“Sometimes,” continued Miss Mar- 
garet, “they other fibers. For 
instance, they add cotton to wool, as 
is done in most of our woolen blank- 
ets, and the cheaper linens are partly 
cotton; second, sometimes they sub- 
stitute one thing for another, as cot- 
ton voile will be called wool voile, 
| and mercerized cotton will be sold 
for silk or linen; third, the weight of 
| the i sometimes increased 


use 





material is 





by filling the meshes of cotton and 


linen with starch, gum, china clay 
and other things which do not in- 
crease the wearing qualitites, and 


then they make silks look weightier 
and better by adding heavy dyes and 
making them take up various metal 
salts, especially tin up to 30 per cent 
of the weight; fourth, they sometimes 
give a finish that is deceptive by 
pressing very heavily or making cot- 
ton look like linen or putting paste 
dots on cotton to make it look like 
embroidered swiss; fifth, short- 
threaded, worn-out, old wool is some- 
times put in place of the long-thread- 
ed wool, and this soon wears off, ex- 
posing the cotton fabric beneath. 

There are a number of simple tests 
and some not so simple. It will pay 
the housewife to spend a dollar for 
several little bottles of material with 
which to test fabrics.” 

“Can anybody at all use them?” 

“Yes, if she is careful to keep the 
poisonous drugs away from the child- 
ren and about spilling them on her 
hands.” 

“Tell me how so that I can write 
it down and take my book home to 
mother.” 

“You are familiar with what the 
different fibers look like now. The 
ordinary magnifying glass is not big 
enough to show the fiber, but one can 
get the tiny little ones that scientists 
carry in their pockets for two or 
three dollars, sometimes fifty cents. 
The usual sizing is starch, gum or 
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WOOL 


SILK 


a fine powder. Pick at the surface 
with your nail, and the starch or siz- 
ing will easily scratch up. Wet a 
piece and hang it up and see how the 
gloss looks and how many defects in 
the cloth are revealed and how thin 
and open the material is. 

“The Burning Test.—The animal 
threads, wool and silk, burn slowly, 
char and smell like burned feathers. 
Silks burns to an ash, except when 
weighted. Then the flame doves not 
burn as readily and the form of the 
silk will remain. Cotton and linen 
burn quickly with a flame. Linen 
does not burn as readily as cotton 
and leaves a smaller amount of ash, 
which one soon Jearns to recognize. 

“Test for Fading.—Cover partly a 
piece of cloth that has been tacked 
to a card board, with several thick- 
nesses of paper, put in a bright light 
for a few days and see the difference 
in the color of the part that was 
covered and that which was not. 

“Test for Strength.—Pull the thread 
first with the woof and then with the 
warp and see if either is weak. Rub 
the nail over the cloth and see if 
the threads separate. Try and break 
the threads; any cloth that pulls or 
separates will do so at the seams, es- 
pecially is this true of silk. 

“Test for Shrinkage—Measure a 
definite sample, wash with water and 
soap, dry and measure again. In 
making a garment, allow for propor- 
tionate shrinkage. 

“Tearing Test.—Tear cloth; if linen, 
the threads will be smooth along the 


torn edges; if cotton, the threads 
will curl. 

“The Feeling Test.—Cotton feels 
warmer than linen; linen of the 
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same volume as cotton is 17 per cent 
heavier. Silk that has been weighted 
with a tin solution feels heavy in the 
hand. 

Chemical Tests for Linens—A. Wash 
linen, dry and wet with glycerine or 
olive oil. It is transparent if linen, 
opaque if cotton. 

“B. Soak linen material in sulphuric 
acid; cotton washes out, leaving the 
linen fibers. 

“C. Wash linen material in hot soap 
suds, rinse in hot water to get out the 
finishing material, dry thoroughly, 
place in hot muriatic acid one minute, 
transfer quickly to fresh water. If 
linen, the shape remains unchanged; 
if cotton, it drops to pieces. 

“D. Wash and fringe out a piece 
of linen free of dressing. Place ina 
10 per cent solution of copper sul- 
plate and allow toremain one minute. 
Wash thoroughly to remove the cop- 
per salt. Place the material in a 10 
per cent solution of potassium fer- 
rocyanide, which any druggist will 
prepare for a few cents. If the ma- 
terial is half linen, there appears in 
the linen a striking copper red color 
while the cotton fibers remain un- 
colored. 

“E. Heat gently a fringed piece of 
linen in 50 per cent solution of lye or 
caustic potash for two minutes. Re- 
move with a piece of glass. Dry be- 
tween blotting papers. Linen will be 
dark yellow and cotton white or pale 
yellow. 

“For Wool.—A. Pure wool will dis- 
solve in a strong solution of lye. 

“B. Boil a sample of wool and cot- 
ton in 5 per cent solution of caustic 
potash (lye) for fifteen minutes. The 
wool is destroyed, leaving the cotton. 

“C. Boil wool and cotton fiber in 
50 per cent nitric acid. The wool 
turns yellow and the cotton stays 
white. 

“D. Most of the wool dyes on the 
market today are analine dyes that 
are not readily taken up by cotton. 
Dye a small piece; the cotton fibers 
are left white. This last is not a sure 
test but it is an easy one. 

“Now, children,’ said Miss Mar- 
garet, “tell your mothers not to be 
scared by the long names of the drugs 
and acids, because these tests, while 
they do require going to the drug 
store and spending a dollar or less, 
are not so hard to do as making one 
good biscuit. The only thing is to 
be careful about not getting the acids 
on the hands.” 





Whitewash if You Cannot Paint 

KNOW of several little cottages 

which have been “painted” with 
lime whitewash and they are pretty, 
too; far prettier than weather-stained 
gray. Of course, paint is far better 
than whitewash, if one can afford it; 
but many of us are poor here in the 
Sunny South and a_ whitewashed 
house is the most some of us can 
reach for a while. 

If one ever intends to paint, don’t 
use lime; but if your house is old or 
too small and you intend to build an- 
other later on, I advise you to use 
whitewash for the old house; a coat 
made according to the Government 
recipe will last five years. 

Paint the fences and out-buildings, 
too; it will make things look home- 
like as if someone took pride in the 
place. It will not cost much and you 
will be proud of your work when it is 
finished. 





A Range or a Stove, Which? 
o ONE could afford it. I should cer- 

tainly say a range. I believe it is 
estimated that on the average a range 
costs twice as much as a and 
lasts seven times as long. Of course 
it depends on the stove, but generally 
speaking the range is easily fitted 
with hot water tank and equipped 


stove 


with pipes and boiler for running wa- 
ter. 

A stove is usually made of cast iron 
and a range of steel. The range there- 
fore is less likely to warp and to have 
Its ovens are usually larger 
and the heat more evenly distributed. 


defects. 
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Styles for Little 


LOTS 












$051—Boys’ Suit.—Cut in sizes 2, 4 


8053—Beys’ 


8087—Children’s Yoke Dress.—Cut in sizes 


s041—Children’s Dress.—Cut in sizes 1%, 1, 2 
and 3 years. This dress closes at the 
back, 


§0561—C hildren’s Coat.—Cut in sizes 2 to 8 years, 


rhe 
jot 


cout may be developed in serge, chev- 

or broadcloth, 

and 6 years, 

The suit have straight or bloomer 

trousers, 

Russian Dress,—Cut in sizes 1 
The dress closes at the 


may 


and 2 
years, side of the 
front, 


2, 4 






























artists sing for you! 





























and 6 vears. Long or short sleeves may 
be used. 
ti dd Price of each pattern, 10 cents. 
4 be Address Pattern Department, The Progressive 
2058 Farmer. 
Plans For That Tableau With the what they should make—for every 


Christmas Bazaar 


OLLOWING are plans for the tab- 

leau to be given in connection 

with the Christmas bazaar described 
in last week’s Progressive Farmer: 

1. A slightly darkened stage witha 
mother rocking her baby to sleep in 
her arms, and softly singing a lulla- 
by would be the first picture. 

2. The second would be a kinder- 
garten at work, and the children 
would sing several songs about birds 
and flowers. 


3. The third picture would be a 


roomful of chattering school girls, 
eating fudge, waving pennants, all 
talking together, and finally singing 


their class song. 

4. The fourth would be the young 
lady receiving at tea. She and an 
older woman would be at one side of 
the stage, prettily dressed, presiding 
over a tea table. The guests arrive, 
chat a few moments about the best 
way to make tea or sandwiches and 
pass on, to make room for other call- 
ers. Popular songs are played. 

5. The fifth would be the bride. She 
would simply stand, draped in her 
wedding dress and veil, in the center 
of the stage, while the wedding march 
is played. 

6. Sixth would be the housekeeper. 
She should sit darning rapidly, drop- 
ping the stockings into a huge basket 
on the floor, while a servant dusts, 
drops bric-a-brac, and runs a carpet 
sweeper all about her. Children run 
in and out, laying down books, hunt- 
ing for hats, and occasionally stop- 
ping to hug the mother. Finally, af- 
ter much confusion, the father comes 
home, takes off his hat and drops into 
an easy chair. All hurry to bring his 
house coat, the paper, and 
everything to make him comfortable. 
“Home Sweet Home?” is played during 
this act; 

7. The last is prettiest of all. Ona 
slightly darkened stage, as at first, by 
a hearth with a light behind piled up 
wood, sits the grandmother in a rock- 
ing-chair, with her knitting in her lap. 
She looks at the fire in a reverie while 

Id-fashioned melodies are softly 
played or sung. 


slippers, 





A “Parents’ Christmas Tree” 

NE of the happiest Christmases 

ever known in our neighborhood 
was last year when the teachers ar- 
ranged a surprise “Parents’ Christ- 
mas tree.” 

These teachers had provided many 
nice remnants and scraps of cloth. 
The children were told that if they 
would bring scissors, needles, thim- 
bles, thread, and such materials as 
they had, that they would, at a cer- 


tain hour, on a certain day, discuss 


single parent must have at least one 
present. 
The whole school 


The hour came. 


was turned into a sewing shop. Work | 


aprons and bags, neckties, collars, 
handkerchiefs, foot warmers, neck- 
laces of popcorn, of red holly berries, 
iron holders, axe handles, whipstaffs 
and some things that never before 
existed revealed the fact that the 
Parent’s Christmas tree was no long- 


er a question but a certainty with 
lots and lots of presents. Every child 
was enthused. Christmas and _ par- 
ents too were already meaning to 
them what they had never meant be- 
fore. 


And when the 
the “Christmas entertainment,” one 
of the teachers spoke touchingly of 
the Christmas time and its meaning 
to us. She told of the beginning and 
progress of the Christmas trees, urg- 
ing the parents to value the gifts— 
not for their money value, but be- 
cause they represented the very best 
handiwork, love, thought and care of 
their dear children. Then Old Santa 
began his distribution. As parents 
rose to receive the gift, tears of joy 
bedimmed some eyes and the heart 
throb, as the eye of parent met the 
anxious, upturned face of child, was 
almost audible. 

This was a holy night in our com- 
munity. Every home seemed bound 
closer to every other home. The bond 
between teachers and patrons was 
made stronger. Every child went 
home loving parents more. And par- 
ents felt more keenly the spirit of the 





Little Child of Bethlehem. >; 
Wake Co., N. C. 
Lockjaw 


HE germ that causes lockjaw is in 

the ground, and is especially com- 
mon near piles of manure. If through 
any accident, earth gets into a wound, 
one receives a powder burn, he 
should take no chances, but see a 
doctor at once. 


or 


In the meantime, cleanse the wound 
thoroughly so as to permit the air to 
enter freely. This tetanus or lock- 
jaw germ is what called a non- 
aerobe, that is, it cannot live in the 
presence of air. For this reason, do 
not bind up the wound. Let the diet 


is 


be light, free from meat and fatty 
foods. Tomatoes, fruit drinks and 
fruits will assist in fortifying the 


blood against the lockjaw germ. 

It takes from six to eleven days to 
develop symptoms. It is then too 
late to do anything. Again, see the 
doctor immediately and let him give 


you the tetanus antitoxin. Better a 
dozen visits to the doctor than one 
case of lockjaw. 


parents’ came out to} 
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ToinsureVictor quality, 
always look for the fa- 
mous trademark, * ‘His 
Master's Voice.” It is 
on every Victrola and 
every Victor Record. 
It is the identifying 
label on all genuine 
Victrolas and Victor 
Records. 


New Victor Records dem- 
onstrated at all dealers on 


the 28th of each month 
































———= Victrola XVI, $200 1\] 
=F] Victrola XVI, electric, $250 | 
Mahogany or oak 
Other styles of 1} 
the Victor and Victrola i] 
$10 to $400 
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Will there be 


a Victrola in your home 
this Christmas? 


Think of the delight of having Caruso, Des- 
tinn, Farrar, Gadski, Gluck, Hempel, Homer, 
McCormack, Melba, Ruffo, Schumann-Heink, 
Scotti, Tetrazzini and a host of other great 






























Think of having Elman, Kreisler, Paderew- 
ski, Powell, Zimbalist and other famous in- 
strumentalists play for you; of hearing Sousa’s 
Band, Pryor’s Band, Conway’s Band, Vessel- 
la’s Band, Victor Herbert’s Orchestra and 
other celebrated musical organizations; 
enjoying the inimitable witticisms of Harry 
Nora Bayes, Raymond Hitchcock, 
Mizzi Hajos and other leading entertainers. 

Who wouldn’t be glad to get a Victrola for 
The oz/y instrument that brings 
to you the best music of all the world superb- 
ly interpreted by the world’s greatest artists. 

Christmas day and every day, 


Victrola inspire and entertain you! 

Christmas isn’t too far off to see about your 
Victrolatoday. Any Victor dealer will gladly demon- 
strate the various styles of the Victor and Victrola 
and play any music you wish to hear. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 


Victrola 
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Write to us for 
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This Catalogue shows 76 large pages 
of the best Christmas merchandise. 
Makes gift buying easy. Send for a 
copy at once, 


Strawbridge & Clothier 
fhil cae ia 














If you have neighbors who do not re 
The Progressive Farmer, send us their names 
and we will send them some sample copies 
Then call on them and ask them to sub- 
scribe, 


ad | 





Have You a Farm 
to Rent? 


Do you want to manage 
a Farm? 


gq If you have a farm torent or 
that you want to sell, now is 
the time to advertise. 


q Farm managers who wish to 
change positions for the com- 
ing year should let the public 
know it. 


q THE PROGRESSIVE 
FARMER is the best medium 
to use if you wish to advertise 
your farm or for a farm if you 
wish a position. 








Do your neighbors read our paper? 
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On Christmas morning you 
would like to hear some 
happy voice say—‘‘Oh! It’s 


COLGATE'S 
RIBBON DENTAL — 


inet : PARSER aii 









New FEATHER Beps #825 


Full weight 40 tbs. 6-Ib. Pillows to match, $1.15 a 
pair. New, Live, Clean Feathers. Best Ticking. Sold on 
Money Back Guarantee. Write for FREE catalog. 
Agents wanted. American Feather & Pillow Co., 

Desk 231, Nashville, Tenn. 








Io your neighbors read eur paper? 
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Pollyanna Grows Up 
The Second Glad Book 


By ELEANOR H. PORTER 
Copyright, 1915, by The Page Co. 
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CHAPTER IIi—(Continued) 
H, HOW splendid! Now you've 
really got folks—folks that 
care, you know. And you won't 
ever have to explain that he wasn’t 
born your folks, ’cause your name’s 
the same now. I’m so glad, glad, 
glad !” 

The boy got up suddenly from the 
stone wall where they had been sit- 
ting and walked off. His cheeks 
felt hot, and his eyes smarted with 
tears. It was to Pollyanna that he 
owed it all—this great good that had 
come to him; and he knew it. And 
it was to Pollyanna that he had just 
now been saying— 

He kicked a small stone fiercely, 
then another, and another. He 


thought those hot tears in his eyes 
) were going to spill over and roll down 


his cheeks in spite of himself. He 
kicked another stone, then another; 
then he picked up a third stone and 
threw it with all his might. A min- 
ute later he strolled back to Pollyan- 
na still sitting on the stone wall. 

“IT bet you I can hit that pine tree 
down there before you can,” he chal- 
lenged airily. 

‘Bet you can’t,” cried Pollyanna, 


| scrambling down from her perch. 


The race was not run after all, for 
Pollyanna remembered just in time 
that running fast was yet one of the 
forbidden luxuries for her. But so 
far as Jimmy was concerned, it did 
not matter. His cheeks were no lon- 
ger hot, his eyes were not threaten- 
ing to overflow with tears. Jimmy 
was himself again. 





CHAPTER III 
A Dose of Pollyanna 

S THE eighth of September ap- 

proached—the day Pollyanna was 
to arrive—Mrs. Ruth Carew became 
more and more nervously exasperated 
with herself. She declared that she 
had regretted just once her promise 
to take the child—and that was ever 
since she had given it. Before 
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Royal Baking 


generations. 
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You Cannot Make High-grade 
Food with Low-grade | 
Baking Powder 


The quality of cake, biscuits and 
ali quickly raised flour foods de- 
largely upon the kind of 
baking powder used. 


Price’s Cream Baking Powder are 
made from cream of tartar derived 
from grapes. They are absolutely 
pure and have proved their excel- 
lence for making food of finest 
quality and wholesomeness for 


Royal Baking Powder and Dr. Price’s 
Baking Powder leave no bitter taste. 


They contain no alum nor phos- 


Powder and Dr. 
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twenty-four hours had passed she 
had, indeed, written to her sister de- 
manding that she be released from 
the agreement; but Della had answer- 
ed that it was quite too late, as al- 


ready both she and Dr. Ames had 
written the Chiltons. 
Soon after that had come Della’s 


letter saying that Mrs. Chilton had 
given her consent, and would in a 
few days come to Boston to make 
arrangements as to school, and the 
like. So there was nothing to be done 
naturally, but to let matters take their 
course. Mrs. Carew realized that, 
and submitted to the inevitable, but 
with poor grace. True, she tried to 
be decently civil when Della and Mrs. 
Chilton made their expected appear- 
ance; but she was very glad that 
limited time made Mrs. Chilton’s stay 
of very short duration, and full to the 
brim of business. 

It was well, indeed, perhaps, that 
Pollyanna’s arrival was to be at a 
date no later than the eighth; for 
time, instead of reconciling Mrs. Ca- 
rew to the prospective new member 
of her household, was filling her with 
angry impatience at what she was 
pleased to call her “absurd yielding to 
Della’s crazy scheme.” 

Nor was Della herself in the least 
unaware of her sister’s state of mind. 
If outwardly she maintained a bold 
front, inwardly she was very fearful 
as to results; but on Pollyanna she 
was pinning her faith, and because 
she did pin her faith on Pollyanna, 
she determined on the bold stroke 
of leaving the little girl to begin her 
fight entirely unaided and alone. She 
contrived, therefore, that Mrs.Carew 
should meet them at the station upon 
their arrival; then, as soon as greet- 
ings and introductions were over, 
she hurriedly pleaded a previous en- 
gagement and took herself off. Mrs. 
Carew, had scarcely time 
to look at her new charge before she 
found herself alone with the child. 

“Oh, but Della, Della, you mustn’t— 
I can’t—” she called agitatedly, after 
the retreating figure of the nurse. 

3ut Della, if she heard, did not 
heed; and, plainly annoyed and vexed, 
Mrs. Carew turned back to the child 
at her side. 

“What a shame! She didn’t hear, 
did she?” Pollyanna was saying, her 


theretore, 


eyes, also, wistfully following the 
nurse. “And I didn’t want her to go 
now a bit. But then, I’ve got you, 


haven’t I? I can be glad for that.” 

“Oh, yes, you’ve got me—and I’ve 
got you,” returned the lady, not very 
graciously. “Come, we go this way,” 
she directed, with a toward 
the right. 

Obediently Pollyanna turned and 
trotted at Mrs. Carew’s side, through 
the huge station; but she looked up 
once or twice rather anxiously into 
the lady’s unsmiling face. At last 
she spoke hesitatingly. 

“T expect maybe you thought—lI’d 
be pretty,” she hazarded, in a troub- 
led voice. 

“P-pretty’” repeated Mrs. Carew. 

“Yes—with curls, you know and all 
that. And of course you did won- 
ler how I did look, just as I did you. 
Only I knew you'd be pretty and nice, 


motion 


had her 
to go by, and you didn’t have any- 
And of course I’m not pretty, 
on account of the freckles, and it isn’t 
nice when been expecting a 
pretty little girl, to have 
like me; and—’ 


you've 


one come 


“Nonsense, child!” interrupted Mrs. 


Carew, a trifle sharply. “Come, we'll 
see to your trunk now, then we'll go 
home. |. had hoped that my 
would come with us; 


sister 
but it seems 
for this 


she 


see fit one 


even 
night.” 
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Pollyanna smiled and nodded. 

“IT know; but she couldn’t, probably. 
Somebody wanted her, I expect, 
Somebody was always wanting her 
at the Sanatorium. It’s a bother of 
course, when folks do want you all 
the time, isn’t it?—’cause you can’t 
have yourself when you want your- 
self, lots of times. Still, you can be 
kind of glad for that, for it is nice to 
be wanted, isn’t it?” 

There was no reply—perhaps be- 
cause for the first time in her life 
Mrs. Carew was wondering if any- 
where in the world there was any one 
who really wanted her—not that she 
wished to be wanted, of course, she 
told herself angrily, pulling herself 
up with a jerk, and frowning down at 
the child by her side. 

Pollyanna did not see the frown. 
Pollyanna’s eyes were on the hurry- 
ing throngs about them. 

“My! what a lot of people,” she was 
saying happily. “There’s even more 
of them than there was the other 
time I was here; but I haven’t seen 
anybody, yet, that I saw then, though 
I’ve looked for them everywhere. Of 
course the lady and the little baby 
lived in Honolulu, so probably they 
wouldn’t be here; but there was a 
little girl, Susie Smith—she lived 
right here in Boston. Maybe you 
know her though. Do you know 
Susie Smith?” 

“No, I don’t know Susie 
replied Mrs. Carew, dryly. 

“Don’t you? She’s awfully nice, 
and she’s pretty—black curls, you 
know; the kind | am going to have 
when I go to Heaven. But never 
mind; maybe I can find her for you 
so you will know her. Oh, my! what 
a perfectly lovely automobile! And 
are we going to ride in it?” broke 
off Pollyanna, as they came to a pause 
before a handsome limousine, the 
door of which a liveried chauffeur 
was holding open. The chauffeur 
tried to hide a smile—and failed. 
Mrs. Carew, however, answered with 
the weariness of one to whom “rides” 
are never anything but a means of 


Smith,” 





locomotion from one tiresome place 
to another probably quite as tire- 
some. 

“Yes, we’re going to ride in it.” 


Then “Home, Perkins,” she added to 
the deferential chauffeur. 

“Oh, my, is it yours?” asked Polly- 
anna, detecting the unmistakable air 
of ownership in her hostess’s manner. 


“How perfectly lovely! Then you 
must be rich—awfully—I mean ex- 
ceedingly rich, more than the kind 


that just has carpets in every room 
and ice cream Sundays, like the 
Whites—one of my Ladies’ Aiders, 
you know. (That is she was a Ladies’ 
Aider.) I used to think they were 
rich, but 1 know now that being really 
rich means you’ve got diamond rings 
and hired girls and sealskin coats, 
and dresses made of silk and velvet 
for every day, and an automobile. 
Have you got all those?” 

“Why, y-yes, I suppose I have,” ad- 
mitted Mrs. Carew, with a faint smile. 

“Then you are rich, of course,” nod- 
ed Pollyanna, wisely. “My Aunt 
Polly has them, too, only her auto- 
mobile is a horse. My! but don’t I 
just love to ride in these things,” ex- 
ulted Pollyanna, with a happy little 
bounce. “You see I never did before 
except the one that ran over me. 
They put me in that one after they’d 
got me out from under it; but of 
course I didn’t know anything about 
it, so [ couldn’t enjoy it. Since then 
|] haven’t been in one at all. Aunt 
Polly doesn’t like them. Uncle Tom 
does, though, and he wants one. He 
says he’s got to have one, in his busi- 


ness. He’s a doctor, you know, and 
all the other doctors in town have 
got them now I don’t know how it 
will come out. Aunt Polly is all stir- 
red up over it. You see, she wants 
Uncle Tom to have what he wants, 


only she wants him to want what she 
wants him to want. See? 
Mrs. Carew laughed suddenly. 
“Yes, my dear, I think I see,” she 
answered demurely, though her eyes 


(Continued on page 30, this issue) 
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| What Is a Balanced Ration: How Obtained 


Article No. 50 on ‘‘ Farm Facts Every Boy Should Know ”’ 








By TAIT BUTLER 














HE mention of a balanced ra- 
tion need not frighten or raise 


the opposition of anyone. 


“There is nothing known about bal- 


ancing a ration which anyone can’t 
readily learn, for at most a balanced 
ration is merely the feeds required to 
best supply the needs of the animal 
being fed. Surely there is nothing in 
an attempt to fit the feeds to the 
needs of the animal which should 
arouse the wrath or the contempt of 
any man of practical sense, and yet, 
to even speak of a balanced ration 
excites either derision or resentment 
in about four-fifths of the farmers 
who feed livestock. 


Who Sneer at Balanced 


Rations 


Farmers 


ANY a time the writer has heard 

good feeders say they knew noth- 
ing of and paid no attention to bal- 
ancing the rations of their animals, 
and seemed to congratulate them- 
selves on the fact that they did noth- 
ing so impracticable. A few questions, 
bringing out what these men were 
feeding, has always developed the 
fact that they were feeding a fairly 
well balanced ration. Moreover, they 
are feeding a balanced ration not 
from their own experience alone, but 
because of the facts discovered and 
explained by the students and investi- 
gators of feeding problems. In other 
words, they are feeding a balanced 
ration and don’t know it, and are 
doing that because of the study of 
feeds and feeding by experimenters 
and scientific investigators. They 
many of them, never worked out or 
discovered a single basic fact, be- 
cause of which their good feeding is 
now being done. 

Since feeds differ and there are also 
no two animals alike, no one can ever 
hope to know enough to exactly fit a 
ration to the needs of an animal. If 
he does so, it will be a matter of 
chance, but it is not difficult to ap- 
proximate a balanced ration and to 
get near enough to it to meet all 
practical requirements of the animal 
and give due consideration to the 
cost. In fact, the animals will them- 
selves balance their rations if a va- 
riety of feeds they like is put before 
them, which contain the materials 
necessary to furnish a balanced ra- 
tion. The yellow journalists and the 
story” writers of our periodicals, 
never missing an opportunity to slur 
the scientists, have tried to make it 
appear in their articles about the 
self-feeder that the theories of the 
“scientific” feeders have been com- 
pletely upset by the animals using the 
self-feeders. Nothing is further from 
the real facts. The animals and the 
self-feeders have rather confirmed 
the theories and facts of the scien- 
tists. In other words, the animals 
when allowed to balance their own 
rations from the self-feeder have tak- 
en the feeds in about the proportions 
which the scientists have known were 
required to supply their needs. 


Getting at the Animal’s Needs 


OW can we form an opinion of 

the needs of an animal? If we 
analyze the animal body and find that 
it consists of certain quantities of 
water, protein, fat, and mineral mat- 
ters, it is a pretty safe conclusion 
that the feeds of such an animal must 
consist of water, protein, fat and 
these same mineral matters. But we 
can take a step further and analyze 
and weigh what is taken into the 
body and what is lost from it, and 
this still further and more definitely 
points to the needs of the animal. 

If after experimenting and analyz- 
ing for a long time we collect a lot of 
facts and make up an estimate of 
what a certain kind of animal doing a 
certain kind of work requires of wa- 
ter, protein, carbohydrates, fat and 
minerals, we have made what is 


known as a feeding standard. It is 
only an estimate, but the experience 
of practical feeders, the animals 
themselves in using the self-feeders, 
and the experiments and analyses of 


the chemists and experimenters have | 


all combined to show that the present 
standards, represent at least fairly 
well the needs of the animals. In fact, 
the standards have been formed or de- 
veloped from the facts and experience 
obtainable from all sources. 

If, then, we have a dairy cow giv- 
ing 22 pounds of milk a day and the 
standard indicates that she requires 
daily in the neighborhod of 

29.0 pounds dry matter. 

2.5 pounds of digestible protein. 

13.0 pounds of digestible carbohy- 

drates, 

0.5 pounds of digestible fat. 

It should not be a difficult matter to 
supply these needs if we have the 
feeds and know their composition. 
The difficulty only comes when we 
try to make the total nutrients in our 
feeds exactly fit the “standard.” But 
that is not only unnecessary but it is 
practically impossible, for we cannot 
know that the standard is exactly 
right for this particular animal, and 
the particular feeds on hand are prob- 
abty also not exactly like the average 
of those which have been analyzed. 


But the balancing of the ration, | 


while important, is not the only thing 
of importance. It is necessary that 
the feeds be relished, or at least eaten 
by the animal, and that they do not 
cost too much. The matter of cost is 
an all-important consideration. In 
fact, corn, which is a feed well known 
not to contain the elements in the 
proportion required by an animal, has 
at times in the past been so cheap in 
the North Central states that they 
could afford to feed it as the only 
grain feed to certain kinds of animals. 

The three points of importance 
and none of which can be overlooked 
are: (1) The requirements of the ani- 
mal or the balancing of the ration; 
(2) the cost of the feeds; 
likes and dislikes of the animal. Asa 
matter of fact, however, the order of 
these considerations probably should 
be exactly reversed to indicate their 
relative importance. 

The first fact necessary for any 
man to know when he starts to bal- 
ance a ration is, what does the ani- 
mal require, what is the “standard”? 
It is not necessary, although it is 
probably better, for him to know how 
many pounds of each digestible nu- 
trient the particular kind of animal 
requires for doing the work required 
of it, but he should at least know 
whether such‘ an animal requires 
what is known as a “narrow” ration, 
or a relatively small amount of carbo- 
hydrates and fats to protein; or a 
“wide” ration, which means that the 
carbohydrates and fats may be rela- 
tively in larger proportions. Or, to 
reverse the order, the “narrow” ra- 
tion contains a_ relatively large 
amount of protein and the ‘wide” ra- 
tion a relatively smaller amount in 
proportion to the carbohydrates and 
fats. 

He must at least know whether a 
relatively large or small amount of 
protein is required by the kind of 
animal doing the kind of work for 
which it is being fed. He must also 
know whether the feeds available 
contain relatively large or small 
amounts of protein. If he knows these 
facts he can balance a ration fairly 
well and perhaps as nearly as is re- 
quired for practical results. He even 
requires to know this much to use a 
self-feeder, for the animal 


feeds, in the quantities that the ani- 
mal can eat and digest, contain the 
efements which this particular animal 
requires. No growing animal, for in- 
(Concluded on page 27, this issue) 


and (3) the | 


cannot | 
balance its own ration unless the | 
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This Is “Nancy Lee’s Pride” Which Brought Eleven Little 
0. 1. C’s. in the First Litter. 


Last season she procured twenty-five (25) subscriptions for The 
Progressive Farmer and received an O. I. C. Gilt. The sow and pigs 
are now worth about $150.00! That is pretty good for a little girl; 
don’t you think so? 

You may earn a pig just like this one if you will procure twenty-five 
(25) new or renewal subscriptions for The Progressive Farmer. The 
orders must be for not less than one year each. 


You can do this in your spare time and not interfere with your other 
work. Just report the orders as you take them and they will be 
placed to your credit; when the club is finished your pig will be im- 
mediately sent, express prepaid. 

The pigs which we award our clubworkers are of the best stock we 
can buy from our advertisers and will be a valuable addition to the 
herd of anyone. 

You may select the Berkshire, Poland-China, O. I. C., Hampshire, 
Tamworth, Duroc, or any other breed you desire. 

For those who prefer chickens instead of pigs, we offer a pen of 
FIVE PURE-BRED CHICKENS. These are procured in the same 
manner as the pigs and guaranteed to be first-class in every respect. 
It requires the same number of subscriptions (twenty-five) to earn 
the chickens. 

These here shown are Barred Rocks, and are among the best all- 


round chickens for the farm. You may have any of the popular 
breeds. 





vs 


A Pare-bred One-year-old Calf Will Be Awarded as an Extra 
Prize to the Worker Who Earns the Largest Number of Credits 
Before January 15, 1917. 


For each subscription you send to earn pigs or chickens you are 
credited with points on the calf; if the orders are for long-term sub- 


scriptions you receive larger credits. A two-year’s subscription 
counts 200 points, a three-year, 300, and so on. 
There are two ways to earn the extra prize calf :— 

1. Earn the largest number of pigs or chickens; 

2. Earn your pigs or chickens with long-term orders. 
You are in plenty of time to enter this club and earn the calf, also 
several pigs or pens of chickens. However, the quicker you begin 
the bigger lead you will have in the race for the calf. 

* * * 

HOW TO BEGIN—Send one order for subscription, new or renewal 
—your own or that of any one else. Ask to be entered in The Pro- 
gresssive Farmer Pure-bred Pig and Chicken Club, and tell us which 
you are working for—Pigs or Chickens; we will help you get them. 
START TODAY! 


Yours for more and better livestock, 


Use the Nomination Form which appears elsewhere in chis isssue. 
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Avery Chilled Plow always 
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The Lock That Locks 








No Straining to Fit Parts Together 
That’s another big Avery 














HEU AAUANEDADEMDELEANOALA 333000 


e e 
holds its Pitch _ 
This Avery Lock 
so rigid that you can ‘Se 
plow even without 
possible to lose correct age dg A 
: . ason. 0: n lar ol 
pitch in heav y ground. ai Landside ineiediiaie 
See this Plow at Your Dealer’s or write 
B. F. Avery & Sons, Inc., Dept.C Louisville, Ky. 


Device locks share 

a bolt in the share. Im- 

Found only in the Avery. | in standard, and exactly in line. 
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MR. FARMER: 
RAISE HOGS 


Stop the greatest leak in your pocketbook by converting your surplus 
feed aud Tari waste into money with HOGS. 


MARKET HOGS LIVE 


The market price of farm dressed hogs is often as low and sometimes 
lower than the price of live hogs on the same market the same day, due to 
the weather, poor preparation and lack of facilities for handling, as no 
packer doing an inter-state business can handle the farm dressed product. 

SHIP YOUR LIVE HOGS TO US 

We will pay you full market price for them the day received. 

WRITE FOR CURRENT PRICES AND SHIPPING DIRECTIONS. 

IMPORTANT NOTICE.—We cannot handle or buy dressed hogs. 


KINGAN & CO., Ltd. 


PORK PACKERS 





Richmond 





Virginia 














Gantt Patented 


All-In-One-Plow 


is the only plow needed to do every kind of plowing all the 
yearround. Canbe changed in two minutes froma 
i turning piow to a middle- 
> — breaker or cultivator, using 
: ordinary steel points, scooters, 
shovels or 

scrapes. 
RUE Saves 50 
Vel per cent on 
your plow 














Ask your dealer 
to explain the 
ALL-IN-ONE- 





ill. 
PLOW to you, GANTT MANUFACTURING 
pr write us for COMPANY, 
catalogue. MACON, GEORGIA 























YOU CAN’T GROW GOOD ;CROPS ON SOUR SOIL 


MASCOT croup LIMESTONE 


IS THE REMEDY 


AMERICAN BALLAST CO. 


P. 0. Box 404 


KNOXVILLE, TENN. 




























can be settled for all time with a Southern Portable Engine and 
Saw Mill. Don’t let your buildings go to rack simply because 
lumber is high—doubtless you have an unlimited supply of 
timber, and this outfit will save you dollars, time and temper. 


Your Neighbors 
all need lumber. With 
this outfit you can saw 
; forthem—not only mak- 

ing it pay for your mill, 
but net you 
real money. 

Write for catalogue H for full particulars. We 
have been making good machinery for nearly 
fifty years and can fillyour wants. Write today. 
We can make you liberal terms. 


Southern Engine & Boiler Works, 


Jackson, Tennessee. 
(A Size and Type for Every Purpose.) 











Strong 
and 
Durable 


%. 








Service 


The Lumber Question | 





—_ 











FROST PROOF CABBAGE PLANTS 


By Parcels Post, 500 prepaid $1.00; by Express $1.00 per thousand. “JERSEY WAKE- 
FIELD,” “CHARLESTON WAKEFIELD,” “SUCCESSION,” “FLAT DUTCH.” 


H. H. TIFT, JR., TIFTON, GA. 
L 











When writing to advertisers say, “I saw your advertisement in The Progressive Farmer.”’ | 











SUBJECTS FOR DISCUSSION IN 
LOCAL UNIONS 


DECEMBER 

1. What Books, Bulletins, and 
Papers Should We Encourage Our 
Members to Read in 1917? (Have 
secretary order such free farmers’ 
bulletins as members wish.) 

2. Can We Establish a Credit 
Union or a Savings and Loan As- 
sociation in Our Neighborhood? 
If Not, How Else Can We Best 
Encourage Thrift and the Savings 
Habit? 


JANUARY 
1. What Changes Should We 
Ask in Our New Rural Credits 
Law? 


2. What System of Accounts 
and Bookkeeping Is Adapted to 
the Farmer’s Needs? 

















| November letter been done? 








With the Country Schools in 
December 


AST year the month of December 

was generally observed in the 
schools of North Carolina as “Moon- 
light School Month.” The success of 
the movement 
here at that time 
assured its contin- 


uance for some 
time to come. 
Practically every 
teacher in the 


writer's Own coun- 
ty has pledged 
this year to leave 
no stone unturn- 
ed in the effort to 
eliminate adult illiteracy from the 
county. In some instances the teach- 
ers have voluntarily promised to ex- 
tend the term beyond the usual 
month if need be that all of these 
now unlettered may be taught to read 
and to write. 

The success of this educational 
work is necessarily dependent largely 
upon the active leadership and wise 





MR. WRIGHT 


direction of the school officials and 
teachers. The newspapers of the 
state, the fraternal orders of every 
kind, like the Farmers’ Union, the 


Junior Order of American Mechanics, 
and Women’s Clubs have pledged 
their active and enthusiastic support 
in this commendable work. The 
teachers should rally all of these 
agencies in their respective communi- 
ties to their assistance in organizing 
and directing these schools. 

The teacher should get from the 
school census the names of these illit- 
erates, and should with the aid of the 
school committee and others acquaint- 
ed with the residents of the district, 
verify, and if need be,correct and com- 


| plete the list. The teacher should just 


as early as possible endeavor to visit 
these people, and if necessary have 
friends see them and secure their 
promise to attend the first session of 
the school. 

It is suggested that the teachers 
make use of the local papers in the 
prosecution of their work. Ordinar- 
ily the papers will be glad to assist in 
every way possible. Then, too, it has 
been suggested by the State Depart- 
that 


ment some sort of social enter- 
tainment for these pupils and their 
friends be arranged by the various 


community organizations, thus furn- 
ishing an opportunity for a 
gether” meeting and an 


“oet-to- 


for expres- 


sion of interest and encouragement 
from outsiders. 
*k Ok * 
Have the things mentioned in our 


Are the 
pupils yet supplied with all the neces- 
sary text books? Have you a well- 
filled coal-bin or woodshed? The cold 
weather is here and this is a most im- 


portant matter which you should at- 
tend to at once if your wants have 
not already been supplied in this di- 
rection. Has the drinking fountain 
or the individual cup been installed? 
In conclusion let me suggest that if 
all the children of all the parents of 
your district have not yet been en- 
rolled in school that you should make 
every possible effort during this 
month to reach them. Cae. Wis 





For Community Leadership and 
Abolishing Crop Lien Evil 


OLLOWING is a striking extract 

from the annual address of State 
Organizer and Lecturer J. Z. Green 
at the meeting of the North Carolina 
State Farmers’ Union: 

“Someone has well said: ‘The trou- 
ble with our patriotism is not that 
there is too little of it, but that it is 
too big and glorious.’ We, therefore, 
sometimes find a lot of lost motion in 
the attempt to look after the general 
welfare of the country as a whole 
rather than serve as faithful and he- 
roic community builders at home. The 
state and nation doesn’t seem to lack 
for heroes who seek to save the coun- 
try as a whole while communities dis- 
integrate and die for want of unself- 
ish and patriotic community leader- 
ship. Thanks to the Farmers’ Union 
we have developed heroic and effi- 
cient leadership in hundreds of rural 
communities in North Carolina. The 
great and overshadowing need is for 
more such leaders to make the codp- 
erative structure broader and strong- 
er at its foundation. 

“While some are rejoicing that the 
Federal land loan act provides a way 
for some farmers to get loans on long 
time and reasonable rate interest 
let us remember’ that the greatest 
economic injustice that exists in the 
South and in this state exists in our 
disgraceful crop-lien civilization. No 
greater injustice and gamble has ever 
Deen legalized by any civilized coun- 
try on earth. It makes perpetual in- 
dustrial slaves of its victims and the 
gamble, in most instances, brings ruin 
and disaster to its supposed benefici- 
aries if the business is engaged in for 
a long period. No credit at 


ot 


all is a 
hundred per cent better than crop- 
lien credit. It is the main cause of 


soil destruction in the South. The as- 
tonishing thing is that the public con- 
science in a country of churches and 
schools has not been awakened to the 
enormity of this, our greatest legaliz- 
ed economic crime. My conviction is 
that we should keep up the demand 
for the repeal of the crop-lien law un- 
til we wipe out this shadow on our 
Southern rural civilization.” 





“Christmas Gift!” 
SATIRISTMAS gift!” whether writ- 
ten or verbal is indeed a joyous 
message and one that brings the giver 
the greatest happiness. 

Can you think of a more acceptable 
Christmas gift than a year’s subscrip- 
tion to The Progressive Farmer? It’s 
not one gift, but fifty-two distinct 
gifts—-a reminder of your goodness 
fifty times throughout the 
vear. 


entire 


And our special rate of $1.50 cover- 
ing vour own renewal for a year and 
a full year’s subscription for another, 
allows you to give a year’s subscrip- 
tion to a friend at small cost. 

Furthermore, we will send your 
friend a beautifully illustrated Christ- 
mas card announcing the gift as com- 
ing from you. 

Remember, $1.50 pays for your year- 
ly renewal and one new yearly sub- 
scription, if sent together; or $2 pays 
for three yearly subscriptions when 
all are sent in together. Send the 
paper to friends, kinsfolk, tenants, 


and townspeople who own farms. 
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PASTURES FOR THE SOUTHERN FARMER 


Good Pastures a Primary Need in Successful Livestock Farming— 
Choice of Grazing Plants and Suitable Combinations for the Up- 
per, Central and Lower South 


(23) 1431 


AMAA AA “A 

i ee 
Pvaivle T H Twice as 
long as wood shingles 


You must have a new roof— Your Barn, Residence, Out- 
house may be in such shape now asto requireone. Make 
the examination, Don’t wait for bad weather. Architects and Builders who know 
say put on the roof to last as long as the building, you candothisif you use @==—==—=—— 


; CAROLINA METAL SHINGLES 


Exhaustive Building tests have proven that first cost is no thas wood shingl 
CAROLINA METAL SHINGLES lax twice picgavde ben wedd weutdinnen 
“agg won't warp, crack, rot and curl up like wood, nor rust, buckle and bulge like cheap 
tin. Once put on they last as long asthe building, Easy to lay, no tools needed but ham- 
1 

























By J. F. Duggar 

OWHERE in the humid regions land be fairly fertile, rich in lime, or 

of the United States are good bottom land, not sour, white clover | 
pastures so rare as in the Cotton should enter the mixture. The war 
Zelt. And yet within this region price of white clover seed may re- | 
may be found some strict the amount to one or two 
pastures not sur- pounds per acre, as a means of start- 
passed in the ing a few plants for subsequent in- | 
amount of pastu- crease by their own seeds and run- | 
rage furnished by ners. Then we should have a mix- 
an equal area even ture of Bermuda and lespedeza for ot a Ba TEE ck ag yg Tells all about roofing. 


in the bluegrass summer, with white clover affording THE CAROLINA METAL PRODUCTS CO., Dept. A. Wilmington, N.C. 
regions. Such rare some pasturage as early as Febru- | 


z i , ro- ary and March, as well as later. 
and. highly | pro- ary and March, as well as tater, NORTH CAROLINA COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE AND MECHANIC ARTS 
are on rich land, termining the best time and manner WEST RALEIGH, nm. ©. a | 






























PROF. DUGGAR sh many of of starting this mixture. One plan 
dhe ane teeated omen Many Of 2! to sod Bermuda in February. or | Winter Course in General Agriculture for Farmers Begins January 
once not especially fertile. March and immediately or soon after | 16, 1917. Continues for Four Weeks. 

The first requisite of a good pas- to sow lespedeza, covered by a har- | ANIMAL INDUSTRY, including Breeds of Livestock, Stock Judging 
ture is fertility of soil. This end may TOW. The white clover may also be y ‘ 7 


Stock Feeding, Diseases of Livestock. 
FARM CROPS, including Farm Layout, Selection of Crops, Rotation, 


Cover Crops, Legumes, Pastures and Meadows, Cotton and Corn, 
Small Grain. 


be attained by any one or more of sowed at that time, though it usually 
various means, as by hauling manure; Succeeds better when sowed in the 
by growing cultivated legumes, such early fall. 


as crimson clover, bur clover, and Redtop grass has a place on bottom |{| HORTICULTURE, including Plant Propagation, Fruit Growing, Vege- 
velvet beans. Fortunately, fertility lands in this region, especially when table Gardening. 
may be attained in the case of many combined with lespedeza. || DRAINAGE. POULTRY HUSBANDRY. 


soils while they are being employed The large water grass, often known 














; ; ee For circular of information, write E. B. OWEN, Registrar. 
as onigidern oer through the judi- as paspaslum, is suited to the stiffer : 

cious selectiom of leguminous grazing *soils of the central Cotton Belt. Its " ae: race 

plants, through the well distributed advantage over Bermuda lies in its BARRED ROCK COCKERELS sia -_ itr Se 
droppings of grazing animals, and keeping green later in the fall. It is | From MWe winning stock. | Prices from 33 to $5 each. suoernyaniilaag 

through due attention to reseeding Of Jess palatable and coarser and should O. I. C. HOGS—AIl Ages. Pd clubs aese vee mer. We will gladly 
bare areas, manuring or littering of phe frequently mowed to prevent the | W- |. OWEN, As. « ee 





r nd prevention of wash- de . i 
galled =» d ss ” f wash death of cattle from eating large When writing to advertisers say, “I saw | 


ing. ; amounts of its diseased seed. It com- | your advertisement in The Progressive | 
Temporary winter pastures are not Farmer. \ 


difficult in the South, and such pas- ! 
tures of small grains mixed with crim- | 
son clover, bur clover, or vetches may | 
well be made a large part of the re- 
liance of the stockman, especially in 
the beginning of his operations. But 
permanent pastures should as rapidly 
as possible supplement, rather than 
entirely take the place of, temporary 
pastures. Permanent pastures may 
include some annual plants that are | 
able to perpetuate themselves from 
seed even while being grazed. Famil- 
iar examples are the winter-growing 
plants, bur clover and the vetches. 

The real foundation of a permanent 
pasture must be one or more of the 
perennial grazing plants, such as, 
among the grasses, Bermuda, carpet, 
red top, and orchard grasses; and 
among the legumes, white and alsike 
clovers. 


One letter, one money order—and It's all 
attended to. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
























Solid Comfort 


Any time, anywhere, the Perfection 
Smokeless Oil Heater means comfort 
insurance. No matter if the bed- 
room’s so cold you can see your 
breath—just touch a match to the 
Perfection and it thaws out the chills 
before you are ready to dress. 


For a warm bathroom, a cozy break- 
fast room, or a comfortable living 
room at the end of the day’s work 
get the Perfection. 

Clean, handsome, durable. Inexpensive to 
buy, inexpensive to use. Ask any good 


department store, hardware or furniture 
dealer 
Use Aladdin Security O1l—for best results 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(New Jersey) 
BALTIMORE 


TION 


\ HEATERS 













Pastures for the Upper South 
F THE Piedmont or foothills section 


and in other northern portions of 
the Cotton Belt, the pastures on the 
better soils may well include some of 
the grazing plants found in the pas- 
tures of the North and West,—as or- 
chard grass, redtop grass, white and 
alsike clovers. Indeed, all of these 








: Washington, D.C. Charlotte, N.C. 

may well be combined. Orchard grass, Norfolk, Va. Charleston, W.Va 
° . i < i 1; 

should be restricted chiefly to the muchmond, Va, Charleston, S.C. 


richer, fairly well drained soils, with 
white or alsike clover. Lespedeza also 
combines well with orchard grass, 
as it also does with redtop, either 
combination affording a long season) 
of pasturage. 

For poorly drained or acid soils, 
especially in the northern part of the 
Cotton Belt, redtop grass is a stand- | 
ard, and such soils will usually sup- | 
port lespedeza. | 

Where white clover is employed as 
an important part of the seeding mix- 
ture inoculation and liming are us- 
ally advisable. 

Here as throughout the Cotton Belt, 
Bermuda and lespedeza constitute a 
reliable combination for summer pas- | 
turage. 


For the Central South 


HE plants best adapted to grazing 

in the central part of the Cotton 
Belt are for the most part distinctive- | 
ly Southern. Chief among them 4 
Bermuda grass. With this, as a 
foundation for summer grazing, may | 
be combined lespedeza, and for win- 
ter grazing either bur clover, nar- 
row-leaf vetch, or hairy vetch. If the 
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Prince Albert tobacco 
hands you quality ! 


Copyright 1916 
by Red. Reynolds 
Tobacco Co. 








You get quality 
when you buy 
Prince Albert 
tobacco—not 
coupons or pre- 
miums. Nae 
tionalor state 
restrjctions on 
their use canin 
no way affect 
Prince Albert’s 
sales because 
they have never 
been offered as 
aninducement to 
buy the national 


joy_ smoke { 


MOKE away on Prince Albert like it was the cheeriest 
thing you ever came across, for it proves out so mighty 
loyal to your tongue and taste! Our exclusive patented proc- 
ess cuts out bite and parch and quality gives it such delight- 
ful flavor and fragrance! You'll enjoy it more all the time! 


RINGE ALBERT 


the national joy smoke 


was brought into the tobacco world to give men 
a pipe or makin’s smoke free from any disagree- 
able come-back; to make it possible for a//J men 
to smoke to their heart’s content! You can’t put 
yourself in wrong with Prince Albert no matter 
what kind of smoke test you give it! P.A.is 
just like a friend who rings-like-true-steel— 
worthy the confidence you put in it? 


Prince Albert is to be had everywhere 
tobacco is sold in toppy red bags, Sc; tidy 
red tins, 10c; handsome pound and half- 
pound tin humidors—and—in that clever, 
practical pound crystal-glass humidor 
with sponge-moistener top that keeps 
the tobacco in such perfect condition. 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO., Winston-Salem, N.C. 


RIMP cuUT 


ING BURNING PIPE anb 
pe nerre Pehnaentss 











| bines well with Bermuda and lespe- 


| deza. 
' Where the land is too dry and 
sandy for a satisfactory growth of | 
white clover, the best winter-growing | 
plants for Bermuda sod are bur 
clover or one of the vetches. Bur 
clover should be sowed only in the 
early fall, and the vetches in the early 
or middle part of the fall. | 
For the stiff lime soils of the 


cen- 
tral parts of Alabama and Mississip- | 
pi and parts of Texas, a few additional | 
pasture plants must be mentioned. 
These are sweet clover or white meli- | 
lotus, a biennial, which is especially | 
valuable for late fall pasturage in its | 
first year of growth and for its early 
| grazing the second spring; black 
medic, an annual that freely reseeds | 
and that is useful for its late winter 
and early spring pasturage even on 
poor stiff land, whether well or only 
moderately supplied with lime; yel- 
low sweet clover, an annual affording 
very early pasturage; and alfalfa. 


Here too, on the best soils, orchard | 
| grass, in the combinations previously 
festa is in place, as it also is | 
| 
| 
| 
| 





on the more fertile and less sandy 
soils of the other parts of the central | 
| South,—especially when limed. 


For the Lower South 
S WE approach the southern limits 
of the short staple cotton region 
we are confined more and 
strictly Southern plants. 


as a foundation for 


permanent pas- 
tures... With either belongs lespe- 
deza. To afford winter grazing on 


3ermuda sod, bur clover and vetches 


be practicable. 

Since crabgrass and Florida pursley 
here come, without sowing, into pas- 
tures as well as into cultivated fields, 

| they need no discussion, but should 
| be recognized as adding materially to 
the amount of summer pasturage to 
| be expected in the lower South. 

for this region, 
without reference to the great 
value of the velvet bean, both as a 
means of making poor soils fertile 
enough to make profitable pastures 


| tures 
| plete 


| winter months. 




















How to Dehorn Cattle 








Which is your choice? Dreary, 
unproductive stump lands, the 


2 a8 AN taxes on which eat into your 


? t 4 fields that yield bountiful crops, and put money into the bank for 
profite? Or rich Peano ies your barren stump lands into profitable cultivated fields.with a 


Stum 
irstin Pullers 








The Kirstin Method Money Back Bond 





clears land ready 15 Year 
for the plow 10% Guarantee 
to 50% cheaper 10 Day Try-out 


than any other 














One Man — Horse Power 


os 4 iy , quickest, cheapest and best way to clear land. 

Send for Free Book. roves 52> It contains photographs of stumps which the 

Gold inYour Stump e? © tteclf in & Kirstin has pulled, and letters from men who 

ak ge Bye Logg | provides the pulled them. Big money to early purchasers 
1 , 















in each locality through our Profit Sharing 
Plan. Write now—don’t wait. 








A. J. KIRSTIN COMPANY 
5041 Ludington St., Escanaba, ih, 









F YOU will permit me I will answer 

through The Progressive Farmer a 
| number of inquiries I have had about 
| dehorning cattle, and perhaps bene- 
fitting some who have not written 
me, since I wrote on this subject last 
spring. 


I use a 
lar with a piece of one-inch grass 
rope tied in it. I buckle this around 
the cow’s neck and tie her to a stake 
or tree, with about four feet of play. 
I have a good strong man to catch 
her in the nose with one hand and 
by the horn with the other, and I 
proceed to clip off one horn. Now 
I have him hold the nose and catch 
by the ear on the side 





has happened. 


crushed a horn yet. Some saw 





| 


WA 





Our Two Best 








breaking labor. Digs wells also. 


Subscription Offers 

$1 5 for one renewal and one | 
=—*\— new subscription for one 
year each if sent in together; or. 


$2 00 for a club of three yearly | 
————. subscriptions all sent in 
together—a saving of 33 cents on 
each subscription. Address 


and saves time and trouble. 


flimsy imitations. 
at any price. 
original, patented, * 
for only $2. 
day’s work. 


about Iwan Post Hole Diggers, Sickle 
Hay Knives,Ditching $ =p ades, D 
Tile Hooks, Chimney 


The Progressive Farmer IWAN BROTHERS 





POST HOLE 
AUGER 


Digs post holes faster than the man bee 
hind can set posts, without hard back: 





The two interlocking sharp crucible 
steel blades easily cut through any soil. 


DIGS QUICK AND EASY | 
Don’t be 
imposed upon. Refuse the poorly made, 
A poor tool is dear 
Re liab: le dealers sell the 5{ I 
‘guaranteed Iwan”’ ol. 

It pays for itself in one 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOK 


rain Cleaners, 
‘ops, Ventilators, ite. 


1528 Prairie Ave., South Bend, ind. 


me. 





lf prefer cold weather. 





is all right for dehorning. 
bleed right profusely sometimes, 


Edge 
| feed 


viently. 





advertisers say, “I saw 
gressive Far- 


When writing to 
your advertisement in The Pro 
mer, 


to sell, now is the time to advertise. 


If you have a farm to rent or that you want 


W. H. GRANBERRY. 
Yantley, Ala. 


more to | 
Carpet grass 
here shares with Bermuda first place | 


are still in place, especially if liming | 


No article, even on permanent pas- | 
would be com- | 


and as itself affording a large amount | 
of pasturage during the late fall and | 


strong two-ply leather col- | 


where the | 
horn has been cut and the other horn | 
is cut off before the cow realizes what | 
I use a dehorner that | a 
cuts from both sides, and I have never OTs < 

off : ; ; 


the horns but this seems too cruel for 


As for the time of year to dehorn, | 
Any time it 
is cold enough that flies do not stir 
Cows will 
but 
this does not seem to hurt thew: I 
| do not put anything on them, I usual- | 


» Governor; Make and Break 

ly dehorn and turn them out. I think Beor Jump Spark (auto) igni- 
é A tion. No extra charge. 

the best plan is to breed the horns build engines to suit you, not 

° na what is cheapest and easiest 

have been dehorning for fif- go build, Over a million H-P. 

1A ras _ ¢ ave ae ee si - se. perate on Kerosene 

teen years, and have never had any | QorGasoline. Eongestaclddivect te the acer. Guere 

bad results. | 9 anteed 10 years. 3 months trial. Write today 


After they are dehorned you can 
them a great deal more con- 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 













Every Truck Farmer 


needs atillagetool that doesfast thorough work with 
one mule or horse. Experienced growers like the 


“Aeme” Pulverizing Harrow 


because “the coultersdo the work.”* They cut, slice, 

ulverize, and turn the soil twice in one operation. 
Leave the soil level as a floor an “mellow as 
fresh ashes.” ere’s an “‘Acme” to fit your 
farm—1 horse to 4 horse. Send today for new free 
book, The “‘Acme’? Way to Crops That Pay. 


Duane H. Nash Inc. 





140 
Elm Street 









Millington 
N. J. 
61-2ft. Wide 


1-horse cultivator. 
Cuts 4 ft. 4in. wide- 


Make $60 a Week 


We want Special Agents to travel . y Auto- 
moble selling our 


300 Candle Power Outdoor 


Lamp and Safety Lantern 
Burns Kerosene. Can't explode. Can't set 














fire to anything. Burns in all_ kinds of 
weather. Rain proof, wind proof, bug proof. 
| For farmers, teamsters, hucksters, plumbers, 


dairymen, campers—every body needs it. 


This Auto GIVEN 


Write for plan how we furnish representatives 
with automobiles. This is no selling conte st where only one 
a rson wins. Anybody can earn this au 


OMAS MFG. CO., 1055 East St. DAYTON, OHIO 


Comfort Indoor Closet’: 


Qdoriess Sanitary GermProof', “I 


M Every home without sewer- 
age needs one. Most con- 
venient, meritoriovs home 
necessity in a centuvy. A boon 
to sick people. Can be placed 
anywhere in house. 


Abolish Outdoor 


Closet 

| Put a warm Comtort Toilet in 
your home, a guarantee of 
healthy, sanitary conditions. 2 
Germ- iifo killed by chemicals : 

tied_ once 8] SENT ON 30 Days 
Needs no} FREE Trial 
Boards © 





























} in retort. Em 
| month—no trouble. 
other attention. 












Health endorseit. Write now for literature, 


rices, etc. Agents Wanted—Exclusive territo: 


ory. 
COMFORT CHEMICAL CLOSET CO, '' TOLEDO, 01119 I 















Grow More Dollars 


My Don't let bugs, worms, scale and blotch rob 

profits that should be pont ° The Deamg ee 
§ Catalog will show you an easy and inexpensive way 

to guard your crops. New 1917 edition (40 illus- 

trated pages) showing over 25 types, free. | Write 

THE DEMING COMPANY 
171 Depot St. Salem, Ohio 
Hand and Power Pumps for 
all Farm Uses 


DEMIN 


SPRAY 
PUMPS 











DBOOK 


This beautiful 96-page 
i ap/p four- color book describes 1917 va- F 
rieties vegetables and flowers 








handsomely illustrated beautiful 
home grounds, flower and vegetable 
dens, andscaping, shrubbery, 
orchards, farms. A dictionary ae 
gardening! Flower ae s delig 
PR ce RE Be grower’s book! An eoheeh 
ist’s manual! Most wonderfal gardening guide catalog 
ever published. Better than our famou 6 book. 
Don’t miss i Ask today 
Galloway Bros. & Co., 





A postal gets 
671 “esarine, fa. 


7 H-P, *98% 














Twelve Saag! sizes from 1% 
to22H-P. Your choice of 
Hit and Miss or Throttle 








for New Engine Book and moncy-saving prices. 
OTTAWA MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
1093 King Street, Ottawa, Kansas. 











We guarantee the 
tisements, but you 
| gressive Farmer 


adver- 
The Pro- 


of our 
mention 


reliability 
must 


when you write. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR HOG RAISERS 


Some Useful Information on the Se- 
lection and Management of Hogs 


HE North Carolina Extension Ser- 

vice, in a circular recently issued, 
offers some excellent suggestions to 
hog-growers. Some of these are as 
follows: 

Selection of Boar.—Since pure-bred 
males are plentiful and reasonable in 
price, there is no excuse for using 
anything but a pure-bred boar. The 


pure-bred male will transmit his own | 


quality to his offspring with greater 
certainty than one that is not pure, 


and will get pigs of more uniform | 


quality and excellence; so that it pays | 


to use a pure-bred boar even for pro- 


ducing meat on the farm or for mar- ! 


ket. 

3efore buying, it is necessary to 
have in mind the ideal type of boar 
wanted; then it well to buy the 
nearest thing to the ideal, or the best 
that can be afforded. One should 
never let a few extra dollars on the 
price stand in the way when a good 
boar is found. The fact that the boar 
should come from a strain which pro- 
duces large numbers of pigs should 
not be overlooked. 

If an aged boar is to be selected, 
the disposition should be noticed, and 
One that is vicious or tries to break 
out of lots and pens should be avoid- 
ed. 

Weaning time is a poor time to se- 
lect a boar, because one can never tell 
just how he will develop. But in case 
one lives quite a way from the place 
of purchase, and has to pay high ex- 
press rates, it might pay to buy at 
weaning time. 

The yearling boar is the best and 
highest-priced boar, because (1) he is 
just at the age of most service; all 
the future is ahead of him; and (2) he 
can be judged better, being already 
developed. 

Management of Boar.—A_ boar 
should not be used very much on sows 
until he is one year old, nor for heavy 
service until two years old. 
wants to develop a boar to the high- 
est possibility it is not well to use him 
at all under one year old. 

One service per day is enough, but 
in case two sows are to be served in 
one day, breed one in the morning 
and the other in the evening, and let 
the boar rest a day or so before using 
him again. One service to a sow is all 
that necessary. With such treat- 
ment a mature boar should be able 
to handle fifty or sixty sows during 
a breeding season. 

The boar should be kept in good 
condition all the year, but not so fat 
as to be lazy and clumsy. His ration 
should be increased before the breed- 
ing season, in order to have him gain- 
ing at the time he is being used. This 
keeps him in good condition, and bet- 
ter results may be obtained. 

Breeding Crates.—Crates are a lot 
of trouble, with but little advantage. 
Sows are hard to get into a crate, and 
boars that are not familiar with one 
may not serve very readily. The crate 
may be used in case of a large boar 
and small sows, or when the condition 
is just the reverse. 

Castration—Loar pigs not intend- 
ed for breeding purposes should be 
castrated before weaning, though 
there is not much danger from cas- 
trating at a later date. Clean hands,a 
clean knife and the use of disinfect- 


is 


is 


ant upon the wound will remove 
practically all danger. 
Spaying the sows is not so essen- 


tial as castrating the males, but it is 
not a bad practice. Open sows are 
annoying to other stock hogs when 
running with them, and they do not 
fatten so well as spayed sows. 
Removing Tusks.—Great injury is 
often done by males with sharp tusks; 
therefore, the tusks should be re- 
moved before any damage is done. To 
remove them, tie the boar’s head fast 
to a post, and with a bar of iron, cold- 
chisel and hammer cut the tusks off. 
Exercise—Exercise is of impor- 
tance in the care of a boar, but most 
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HE HON. JAMES WILSON 
Iowa, Secretary of Agriculture in 
the cabinets of three Presidents, 

is President of The National Agricul- 
tural Society. THEODORE N. VAIL of 
New York is Vice-President. G. HOW- 
ARD DAVISON is Chairman of The 


THE NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY 
is the first national non-partisan and 
non-political organization of ‘its kind, 
profitable co-operation. 


Other forms of business have had 
the benefit of organization, the farm- 
er’s profession has drifted along with 
only the help of local organizations. 


This society aims to help those who 
It will PAY YOU 
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petitor or antagonist of 
any other farm paper, but, 
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THE AGRICULTURAL 
DIGEST _ unquestionably 
fills the greatest ex- 
isting need in the 
field of agricultural 
publishing today. 


BECAUSE: 






west 


six hundred _agricul- 
tural periodicals, Agri- 
cultural bulletins, and 
new books are analyz- 
ed and summarized 
monthly. 


YOU NEED IT 
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Ghe National Agricultural Society 





Among the organizers of the Wetionsl 5 a Society 
were: the late JAMES J. LL of St. Paul, 
GoveRNoR HENRY C. STUART of Virginia, 
SENATOR JAMES W. WADSWORTH of New 
York, N. H. GENTRY of Missouri, PETER 


JANSEN of Nebraska, FRANK O. LOWDEN 
of Illinois and 


A. W. FOSTERQof California. 
of character and service. 


The National Agricultural Society has an 
advisory board including deans of agricultural 
colleges, prominent farmers, department of 
agriculture men and leading editors. 


MEMBERS PROFIT AND LEARN WITH THE LEADERS OF THE 
BEST AGRICULTURAL THOUGHT OF THIS COUNTRY. 

JOIN today in this nation-wide 
movement. The power rests in a 
== representative membership. 

Publications valued at more than $2. 

It is the great forward movement. 
The directors are farmers. You can 
do your part. Please cut out the 
blank below, now before you for- 
get it. 
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Fall S OF a 
Fall Spr eat Curl 


Don’t put off the dormant spray untilthe spring rush. The weather 
may be bad or the ground too soft. Spray this fall and make sure of 
controlling peach leafcurl, San Jose scale, pear psylla, apple canker, 
You can save trees now that would die before spring. 

Better and cheaper than lime sulphur—cuts the labor 


collar rot, etc. 
Use “Scalecide.” 


cost. 


Never injures trees, hands, face or »ump. 
rials will advance before spring. 
today for free booklet, “The Whys and Wherefores of Fall Spraying.” 
B. G. PRATT CO., Manufacturing Chemists. Department 23. 
50 Church Street, New York City. 


¢SCALECIDE” Does the Work 


Cleans up the Trees 


Cost of spray mate- 
Order now and save money. Write 





boars, if allowed to run, will exercise 
themselves sufficiently. In case one 
is being kept in high trim, and does 
not exercise himself enough, it is 
well to place him in a pen close to 
some sows, or else place him on pas- 
ture, with a diminished ration. Never 
let the boar get started to breaking 
through fences. One is very trouble- 
some if he ever learns that there is 
a chance for him to get out or go 
where he pleases. 

Coéperative Breeding.—In many lo- 
calities it would be well to codperate 
in the matter of breeding. By com- 
bining, it would be possible to buy 
better males than the individual 
might buy, and unless the herds are 
very large, one male would be suff- 
cient for several herds. The trouble 
of caring for the male would be less 
than to have a male for every herd. 

Selection of Sow.—The selection of 
the individual is not so 
tant as the selection of the boar, 
the selection of the entire herd of 
sows is of more importance. The | 
sow should be roomy, a generous 
milker, and should produce large lit- | 
ters of good strong pigs. She should 
show plenty of strength in her back 


SOW 


and legs, but should not have the 
appearance of a male—that is, she 
should not be too coarse about the | 


legs, and her head should not resem- 
ble that of a male. 
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Box 913 


COMBINATION 
CUTTER and 


Grinding Mill 
Grinds 
alfalfa, 
corn fod- 
der, clo- 
ver, hay, 
pea vine 
hay sheaf 
oats, kaf- 
fir corn 
and milo 
maize in the head, either 
separately or mixed in 
varied proportions with 
corn on the cob, with or 
without shucks, seed 
oats, rye, barley, corn and all 
other grains. 
FULLY GUARANTEED 

Four plates—a double set, grinding 
at the same time accounts for its large 
capacity. This machine has three 
sets of change feed gears. Perfect 
regulation, fine, medium or coarse 
grinding. For capacity, easy run- 
ning and uniform grinding the Kelly- 
Duplex can’t be beat. 

Especially adapted for gasoline engines 


Write for free catalog. 


DUPLE X MILL & MFG.CO. 


Springfield, Ohio 





PEACH & APPLE 


TREES 2c & 


Pear, Plum,Cherry,Small Fruits, Strawberry Vines, Nuts 
etc. GENU INE HAL E BUDDE D from bearing J.H.H: 


S. CATALOG FREE 


TREES. GENUINE Delicious APPLE 


OUR BEST OFFER 


Is one old subscriber and one 
new subscriber both one year 
for $1.50. 


up 





TENN. NURSERY CO., Box Hl, Cleveland, Tenn. ‘ 
Get a neighbor not now sub- 
Our book, “The Boll Weevil Problem,” will —e, to en a oe this 
help you to beat the boll weevil. You can get | Proposition when you renew. 
it together with a year’s subscription to The | 


Progressive Farmer for $1.15. 
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hatches of healt! 
ped ont je chicks--chicks wads 
dodge the great chick grave- 
yard--you can’t beat the 


“ PROGRESSIVE” 


Hundreds ote Seniseieher lis sure 


Freight it prepa a: 
ecial eat if you imention Hints 
papers Send for BIG FREE BOOK. 


Progressive Incubator Company | 


| 


Racine, Wisconsin 
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YOUR SUCCESS WITH POULTRY 


My world-famous high- —t incu- 
bators and brooders and my 20 Free 
Poultry Lessons make success easy 
and sure for you! Lessons given free 
toe every purchaser of a 
Incubator 
“§ UCCESSFUL"? sraictier 
Backed by 22 years of big successes and strongest 
uaranty ever written. Write me a postal for 
aoe and prices. **Proper Care and Sool es of 
Chicks, Ducks and Turkeys’’ sent for 10 cents."*S 
cessful’’ Grain Sprout- 
ers furnish green food— 
make hens lay in winter. 
Ask about my high-grade 
poultry—all leading 
re 


oes MOINES. INCUBATOR Co. 
67 Second St., Des Moines, la, 











WILL PAY. YOU MORE 


for Furs. Prices high. Trapping season now 
on. Get busy at once. We furnish traps 
and supplies at lowest prices. 


Write for new booklet, “Opportunities for 
pleasure and profit in trapping’’—also ship- 
ping tags, price lists, etc.. ALL FREE 
SHIP TODAY 
F. C. Taylor Fur Co. 
285 Fur Exchange Bldg. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


















nena BULL- 
TRONG, 'PIG-TIGHT 

™., of Open Hearth wire, 
BW heavily galvanized—a strong, 
durable, long-lasting, rust-re- 
sisting fence. Sold direct tothe 
Farmer at wire mill prices. 
3 Here’s a few of our big values: 
26-inch Hog Fence - 15 cts. a rod- 
47-inch Farm Fence- 21 cts. a rod- 

: 48-inch Poultry Fence - 27 cts.a rod. 

ae ial Prices on Galv. Barbed Wire. 

Our big Catalog of fence values shows 100 styles 
and heights of Farm, Poultry and Lawn Fence at 
money-saving prices. Write for it today. It’s free. 


KITSELMAN BROS. Box 84 Muncie, Ind. 


Get It From, 
Sxthe Factory} 























” They bring Tees 
big prices. that 
lay in winter are hatched 
” and vaeed in early Spring. The & 
MODEL COAL -BURNING HOVER 
62-inch Canopy, . H 
™ enables you to raise —s as easily § | 


55 Henry St., Buffalo, N.Y 
. Also 39 Barclay St 
mm N. ¥. City. 
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WZ Zs 
Youcan now buy direct from the 9 —=—<— 
factory distributors on easiest eS 
monthly payments. Enjoy use of a | 
latest model, best grade Furni- > ° 


ure, Stoves & Talking Machines while | 
paying at rate of few cts day. Cat. free ~ e 
THE WILLIAM LLOYD CO. 
Richmond, Va, 











American Buliding, 





TS A_ ROD for | 
4% each high fence; 
114 c. arod for 47-in. 


81 styles F es, Poultryand Lawn 
‘ences. Low pric es Barbed Wire. 
FACTORY TO USER DIRECT. 
Sold on 30 days FREE TRIAL, 
Write for free catalog now. 
INTERLOCKING FER TE CO 

Box 153 MORTON, ILLS. 









1 40-lb. bed, 1 6-lb. pair Ss 
illows, 1 pair tall size 
lankete, 1 full size 

counterpane, retail 
value, $20. Reduced to 
@6.92 for all. 

6-lb. bed $5.92, 40.1b. 
bed $6.92, pillows’ 1 pair. 

fuil money — todey or 
write for catalo, 


SANITARY BEDDING GG., Dept. 400, 





Chariotte,K.G | 
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| . a ° 
| milked and cared for for family 


are used largely 
| for family use, it will not pay to pur- 


| a year’s 


DAIRYING FOR THE SMALL FARMER 


Four or Five Cows Call for Little More Work Than One or Two, and 
Will Provide a Steady Source of Income—Some of the Things the 


Small Dairyman Should Look to 
By Alvin J. 

HE first need of the small farm- 

er, along with sufficient garden 


for the family need, is one or 
two cows to supply milk and butter 
for family use. No plans should be 
made to sell any dairy products until 


the family is fully supplied. There is 
no food that will supply family needs 
better, or any food being produced 
cheaper, than that which the 
With two cows and the 
erage family, there will rarely any 
surplus to sell; or, if any, too smalla 
quantity to be worth considering as 
a source of farm income. With two 
cows supplying the family needs, it 
can be arranged to have freshening 
at different seasons of the year so 
plenty of milk will be available at 
all times. 


COW 
av= 
be 


| Five Cows Nearly as Easily Cared for 
as Two 


HE small farmer might be consid- 

ered one that is operating a farm 
of from 40 to 90 acres. He could 
easily keep four to five cows on such 
a farm and not interfere with his 
usual cropping system. If 10 to 12 
minutes each is allowed for the milk- 
ing of the cows both night and morn- 
ing, no more than an hour’s time will 
be spent at the work each day during 
the vear. Where several members of 


| the family can help with the milking, 


very little time, if any, will be lost 

from the regular crop work. 
Assuming that every farmer 

have one or two cows that 


must 
must be 
use, 
the addition of two or three more will 
require but very little more time 
than that required to milk the extra 
cows, because the same time it takes 
to feed and drive to and from the 
pasture will serve for five cows as 
well as one or two. 

Where the milk and its products 
from the two cows 


chase a cream separator. Where four 
or five cows are kept it is poor econ- 
omy to do without a good separator. 
A standard cream separator will cost 
from $50 to $65, and will effect a sav- 


ing of from $10 to $15 per cow per 
| year. With five cows in the herd and 
a saving of $10 each made by the 


separator, it can readily be seen that 
the machine will pay for itself within 
time. 

Since some 35 per cent of the land 
on the average farm in the South is 
tilled, the remainder will be available 
to grow feed crops and provide pas- 


ture. Allowing three acres per cow, 
for five cows it would require 15 
acres, and this is a large allowance 


for pasture. Assuming that the cow 
would need three tons of pea hay for 


the winter season, and that land 
would produce about two tons per 
acre, then seven and half acres of 


land should be provided for the hay. 


i With 15 acres allowed for pasture and 


7% acres for hay, then 22) acres, or a 
third of the usual farm, would be 
used to provide the rough feed. This 


third a farm only represents one- 
half of the average unused portion of 
the average Southern farm. 
Be Sure to Grow Plenty of Feed 
HE farmer should grow the regular 
that 


crops pay best in his com- 
munity and keep the cows and grow 
| the feed crops extra. Three tons of 
hay might not be quite enough, so 
provide a little extra feed by cutting 
and shocking the usual corn crop and 
supplement the hay with corn fodder, 
and the stalks will make good bed- 
| ding. Wheat and oats, rye and crim- 


son clover can be planted in the corn 
or cotton field in the fall, and if 


| crops are planted early they will pro 


these 


vide some pasture during the fall and 
winter, and especially during the ear 
ly spring. Not only will these cover 


the 


an cxtra 


erve the fe rtility of 


they will provide 


crop con 


land, but 


Reed, North Carolina Experiment Station 


hay crop 
crops can 


in the season. These 
followed with corn, or 
the crimson clover might be pastured 


early 
be 


and the stubble turned under for cot- 
ton. If land for planting peas is 
scarce, an extra yield of hay can be 
provided by allowing the crimson 
clover or oats to come near maturity 
and be harvested for hay and the 
same land used for a corn or pea 
crop. 


Four to five cows are not enough 
to make a silo economical. From 
eight to ten head of stock should be 
on hand before it will pay to build a 
silo or invest in a silage cutter. In 
the absence of the silo, the cows can 
be fed as well by providing a crop of 
roots, such as mangel-wurtzels, sugar 
beets or turnips. If the cover crops 
have been put in carefully and early 
enough in the fall the root crops, to- 
gether with the winter pasture, when 
the weather is good, will provide the 
cows with plenty of green feed and 
they will do almost as well without 
the silage. Where herds of eight or 
ten cows are kept it is always eco- 
nomical to use a silo on account of 
the extra labor required for produc- 
ing the root crops. 

Some grain will be needed to feed 
the cows, and a portion of this can 
readily be grown upon the farm. Cot- 
tonseed meal can be provided by ex- 
changing the cotton seed for the 
meal. A small cash outlay may be 
needed for some additional grain, but 
very little will be required if the 
feeds are grown on the farm as they 
should be. Sometimes a cow that is 
an unusually good milker will need 
some additional purchased feed, such 
as bran or peanut meal to supple- 
ment the corn and cottonseed meal. 

$300 a Year Net From Five Cows 

HE barn 

cows 


for five head of 
a very small outlay. 


room 
requires 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


A shed 16 feet wide and 25 fect long, 
built as a lean-to to the usual barn 
found on the small farm, will be clean 
and convenient and will give plenty 
of room for the small herd. This 
shelter might be framed with oak 
cedar poles set in the ground and 
sheeted with common rough lumber 
and the cracks stripped with the same 
material. Shingles or cheap prepared 
roofing will be satisfactory. 

The butter and cream returns from 


five head of cows should be easily 
from $50 to $60 per cow per year 


above the cost of feed. Another ad- 
vantage is that feed raised upon the 
farm can be sold at a good market 
price and all of the fertility 
the farm. The cow may 
with the cost of such feeds and still 
be able to clear the $50 or $60 per 
head. For example, some of the items 
of income from a fairly ordinary cow 
might be listed as follows: 


kept on 
be charged 


250 pounds butter fat @ 30c......... $75.00 
5,200 pounds skim milk @ 380c per ewt. 15.60 
Manure Lee Te ae The ere eer 70.00 
ol ere e Pee eaten aes ae ee ee ae ee ere ee 10.00 


. $120.60 
Suppose it cost $50 to feed this cow 
and $10 was charged for the cost of 
providing barn space, bull fees and 
other incidentals, there is still $60 
left to her credit. Any small farmer 
will find the $300 that can readily 
be obtained from five cows, over and 
above the cost of feed, a very mate- 
rial help in his farming operations. 


Total 


The profits from keeping cows 
might be put in another way; that is, 
the sales of the cream and butter 


might be counted profit, but the re- 
turns from the calf, manure and skim 
milk will feed the cow and keep up 
depreciation and expenses. 

Dairying on a small or any 
farm furnishes cash regularly 
pays for groceries, clothing, 
tals, and leaves the main crop unin- 
cumbered. The five cows will provide 
an extra $250 or $300 cash per year. 
They conserve the fertility, distribute 
the labor throughout the year, estab- 
lish systematic, regular habits, and 
make an independent cash business 
man out of the small farmer. 


other 
that 
inciden- 








WHAT SCRUB SIRES COST THE SOUTH 


No Permanent Senearonaes in Our Livestock Possible Without 
Pure-bred Sires to Head Our Herds—Ticks and Scrub Sires Are 
Allies in Keeping Us Poor—The Way Out of the Difficulty 


By C. 0. Carpenter 


HE value of a scrub sire is al- 
ways negative; that of a pure- 

bred sire always positive 
The latter, if a 
his breed, 


fit representative of 
always stamps his good 
qualities upon his 
offspring, and be- 
cause the sire is 
used with a num- 
ber of females and 
has the’ greatest 
influence in the 
development of a 
herd, success with 
livestock lies 
largely in the use 
of better sires 
The success of any livestock man and 
of all breeds has been founded on one 
or more good sires, and the sire’s use- 
fulness is extended just as long as he 
can beget offspring that have greater 
quality than their dam. 
The Animal a Machine; 
Efficient One 





CARPENTER 


MR. 


Make It an 


ATTLE, hogs and sheep are raised 

primarily to produce food for hu- 
man consumption. Highly bred ones 
are those that produce the finest and 
best food in the shortest possible time 
at the least cost. As machines for the 
production of human food from vege- 
table matter, they have been dey elop- 


ed toa high state of efficiency through 


selection, feeding and breeding, and 
because of this breeding, which has 
both developed and fixed good quality 
in the breed, the pure-bred will have 


get of a certain quality. The propor- 


tionate improvement of the get over 
the female depends upon the streneth 
of breeding of both the sire and the 
dam, and where a 4 I } 


used on female scrubs of mixed breed- 
ing his strength will ordinarily work 
a 75 per cent improvement in the off- 
spring. 

The scrub is partly the product of 
underfeeding, partly that of natural 
selection, and partly of mixed breed- 
ing. Not having had proper feed, his 
digestive organs are under-developed, 
and the little food he can consume 
must go to the maintenance of a small 
and under-developed body. Environ- 
ment and natural selection stunt the 
animal and develop one that can do 
with little food, one that is under- 
sized and without the ability to pro- 
duce either flesh or milk. Mixed 
breeding leaves the sire uncertain in 
prepotency, his one ability being to 
produce animals that can utilize—little 


feed. Being of equal or poorer qual- 
ity and of a mixed breeding, he can 


effect no improvement in the quality 
of the offspring over that of their 
mother. 
The Tax We Pay for the Privilege of 
Keeping Scrub Sires 
ht IME 
sires 


idea of what the lack of good 


has meant to the South dur- 
ing the past 50 years can be gained 
trom the average values of livestock 


in the Southern states as shown by 


the Yearbook of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. On Jan- 
uary 1, 1916, ten distinctly Southern 
states had 3,961,000 milk cows, whose 
average value was $36.51 per head. At 
the same time the value of the milk 
cows in ten Central Western states 
that include recognized dairy centers 
was $58.17 per head. In other words 
because they had more pure-bred 
dairy sires and fewer scrub sires, the 
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cows owned by the farmers in these 
Central states were worth $22.03 more 
per head than those owned by the 
Southern farmer. These cows of the 
Middle West did not all by any means 
have pure-bred sires, but if our farm- 
ers had had an equal proportion of 
good sires our milk cows would be 
worth $86,121,220 more than they were 
on January 1. 

Had all our milk cows averaged as 
high quality as those of Texas, which 
has a better grade of milk cows than 
the other Southern states, their in- 
creased value would have been $14.85 
per head, or a total of $7,327,850. 


There is a financial reason, based 
on increased dairy production, why 
the cow of better breeding is more 
valuable than the one of poorer qual- 
ity. At the Missouri Experiment Sta- 
tion it was found that the average 
production of the four daughters of 
the poorest sire for 26 milking per- 
iods was 19 per cent less milk and 8 
per cent less fat than the average pro- 
duction of their dams for 23 milking 
periods; while the average production 
of the three daughters of the best sire 
for fifteen periods was 68 per cent 
more milk and 61 per cent more fat 
than the average production of their 
dams for fourteen milking periods. 

At the Iowa Station, first genera- 
tion Holstein grades out of Arkansas 
scrub cows showed an increase of 71 
per cent of milk and 41 per cent in 
pounds of fat over their dams. The 
net returns from these heifers was 
from $7.70 to $12.28 more than that 
from the mothers. 

There is an even greater difference 
in the value of other cattle than milk 
cows in ten Southern states that are 
partly infested with ticks and strong- 
ly infested with scrub sires. The 
greater amount of scrub blood lower- 
ed the value of the cattle in these ten 
Southern states $122,625,840. These 
states report 5,024,000 head of cattle 
other than milk cows, whose average 

value was $17.23, while the ten North 
Central states, with at least a larger 
proportion of high-grade cattle, re- 
port the average value as being $41.61, 
or an increased value of $24.41 per 
head. 

A proportionate low value for hogs 
due to poor breeding and poor feed- 
ing, which go hand in hand, is also 
shown, the average value of the av- 
erage hog in the ten Southern states 
being $2.27 less than the better bred 
and better fed hog of the corn belt 
state 

While the South has not been con- 
sidered a wool or mutton-producing 
section, the same contrast in value of 
sheep is shown, the average weight of 
fleece from sheep in the ten Southern 
states being 3.6 pounds, or one-half 
that of the Central Western states 
having better grades of sheep, the 
value of the sheep being $2.99 and 
$5.00 respectively. 

Increase these losses by adding 
those of fifty years or more, and one 
may get some of the tangible evidence 
of what scrub sires have cost and are 
costing the South. The effect on so- 
cial conditions and soil fertility can- 
not be measured. 

What We Can Do About It 
- HAS frequently been stated that 

requires a high-grade man to 
raise pure-bred or high-grade ani- 
mals. It at least requires one who 
values quality in livestock and knows 
how to take advantage of the ability 
of the pure-bred or high-grade to 
make milk, flesh or clothing. Unfor- 
tunately, this usually comes only with 
experience with such animals, and the 
losses that scrub sires have brought 
upon us must continue for some time, 
even after the tick is eradicated and 
more pure-bred sires may be safely 
brought into the South. For the 
South should be a cattle country, and 
the tick and the scrub have kept us 
from developing into livestock farm- 
ers. The injury the two have done 
us are not measurable. In the cattle 
industry they have been inseparable. 
One caused the other by preventing 
the importation of better sires and 
by lowering the quality of those we 


had. The other failed to cause a de- 
mand for tick eradication because no 
one could value the scrub sufficiently 
to desire to make his life more profit- 
able. Together they have cost the 
South billions of dollars, and because 
of them our farmers have remained 
impoverished, while our soil has lost 
its productivity. Without cattle we 
could have no diversified farming. 
Without good sires we have had 
nothing to utilize our grass, forage 
and other waste to good advantage 
and we have been compelled to spend 
our cotton money for the products of 
good livestock which we should have 
produced on our own farms. 





What Is a Balanced Ration: How 
Obtained 


(Concluded from page 21, this issue) 


stance, could balance its ration from 
a self-feeder which contained only 
corn, or even corn and sweet pota- 
toes, or corn and molasses, or corn 
and rice bran. 

One can balance a ration fairly well 
if he can first place the feeds available 
in three classes: (1) feeds of high pro- 
tein content; (2) feeds of medium pro- 
tein content; and (3) feeds of low 
protein content. In the second place, 
he must divide farm animals and the 
work they do into three classes of the 
same sort: (1) animals requiring a 
large amount of protein; (2) those 
requiring a medium amount; and (3) 
those requiring a small amount of 
protein. 

The following might serve as such 


a division of the feeds and animals: 


FEEDS 

Medium Protein Low Protein Con- 
Content Content tent 
Above 15 Per Between 10 and selow 10 Per 
Cent Digestible 15 Per Cent Cent Digestible 

Digestible ae 

Gluten feeds Wheat shorts } : Jorn 
Cottonseed meal Wheat bran orn meal 
Cold-pressed cot: Cotton seed C orn-and-cob 

tonseed cak Velvet bean and meal 
Linseed meal pod | og bran 


High Protein 





Cowpea seed {Legume hays ye 
: Oats 
Soy beans Barley 
Soy bean meal or | Rice 
cake Rice polish 
Peanuts Rice bran 
Peanut meal or Kafir grain 
cake | Mile 
Velvet bean seed ' Bo terita 
Skim milk v0ts 


olasses 
c rn stover 
| Cutis fodder 
Sorghum hay 


Buttermilk 
Dried blood 


Meat meal Grass hays 
Dried « eee | Hays from ce- 
grain | reals 
Straws 
Silage 





ANIMALS AND REQUIREMENTS 
High Protein Medium rt ee rf Low Protein — 
Required _  __ Require: Required 


: Mature breeding Mature idle ani- 
stock mals 


Young growing 
animals 


Cows with large | Cows with me- Dry cows or those 
milk tlow dium mil® tlow giving small 
Suckling moth- , Horses doing quantity of 
ers | hard work milk 
Laying hens Fattening beef 
cattle | 
Fattening swine 


If we consider the cost and the 
likes and dislikes or tastes of the ani- 
mals and then fit the feeds as divided 
to the animals or work as divided, we 
will be pretty certain to have our ra- 
tions balanced within the demands. 
Variety is essential in feeding, buc 
changes are not. Two feeds, one 
form of roughage and one concen- 
trate, may give a balanced ration to 
meet the needs of the animal. If the 
two feeds are especially palatable, 
like a legume hay and corn, for in- 
stance, the variety may be sufficient. 
But generally greater variety is de- 
sirable if it does not add too much to 
the cost. 

How, with these tables, would we 
balance a ration for an animal requir- 
ing a rather large amount of pro- 
tein? 

Use one high protein feed—ex- 
ample, cottonseed meal. 

Use one medium protein feed— 
example, legume hay. 

Use one low protein feed—exam- 
ple, corn or corn silage. 

A ration for an animal requiring a 

medium amount of protein: 

Use one medium or high protein 
feed—example, legume hay or 
cottonseed meal. 

And one low protein feed, corn or 
corn silage. 

For instance, a hard working horse 
will do well on corn and legume hay 
or a cow giving around two gallons 
of milk a day can probably be most 








economically fed on silage and cot- 
tonseed meal. 

Or we might use for this animal, 
requiring a medium protein ration, 
two feeds containing a moderate pro- 
tein content and one of low protein 
content. For instance, wheat bran 
and wheat shorts and corn for a hog. 

For an animal requiring a low pro- 


tein ration we might use a large 


amount of silage which is low in pro- | 
tein and a small amount of some feed | 


of medium protein content or a still 
smaller amount of a rich protein feed 
like cottonseed meal. An example 
of this is seen when dry cattle are 
wintered on silage and legume hay, or 
mature breeding cattle on silage and 
a very small amount of cottonseed 
meal. 

There is one requirement for a bal- 
anced ration that we have not men- 
tioned, that is, the mineral needs. 
Lime and phosphorus are especially 
needed. To make sure of these needs 


always being stpplied we believe the | 


best practice is to always use regular- 
ly a small amount of ground phos- 
phate rock in the feed. Or a small 
amount of acid phosphate will do as 
well. 





Coming Farmers’ Meetings 





Meeting of the Association of Southern 
Agricultural Ww orkers, New Orleans, La., 
January 24, 25, 26, 1917. 

North Carolina Stock Breeders’ Associa- 
tion, Winston-Salem, January 9% to 12, 1917. 

Georgia Stock Breeders’ Association, Ath- 
ens, January 15 to 17, 1917. 

Florida Stock Breeders’ Association, 
Gainesville, January 16 to 19, 1917. 





POOR PLACE FOR BAPTISTS 


The mayor of a tough border town was 
about to engage a preacher for the new 
church. 

“Parson, you aren't by any chance a Bap- 
tist, are you?” 

“Why, no, not necessarily. Why?" 

“Well, I was just a-goin’ to say we have to 
haul our water twelve miles. 
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Of Course You WILL Use 


Rawlings Pulverizers— 











No. 6-12 Coulters, $15. 75. 
(One and Two-horse.) 
All Steel—6 sizes. Order through your dealer or 
direct. Tell us your needs. Get our prices. 


RAWLINGS IMPLEMENT CO., 


Manufacturers, Wholesalers, Exporters. 








Baltimore, aryland. 


Qn P| 












VISTATE ars eee 


Plays all records—Victor, 
Edison, etc. Equals in every way 
best of advertised machi nes; cost 
1-3 less direct from factory dis- 
tributors. Vistaphone illustrated 
12 Selections and — $29.75. 
Easy payments. Catalog free. 
The William Lioyd Co. 
American Bldg., Richmond, Va. 








YOUR LABEL IS YOUR 
RECEIPT 


The date to which your subscrip- 
is paid is given on the little red or 
yellow slip on page 1 opposite your 
name, printed thus, ‘John Doe, 31 
Dec. 16,"" means that Mr. Doe is paid 
up to December 31, 1916, ete. After 
you send in your renewal, it requires 
about ten days to have this date 
changed and properly corrected on 
your label. Please advise us promptly 
if the label dote does not properly 
show when your subscription expires. 








_ 








RENEW ALL YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS 
THROUGH US 
Our clubs save you money. We will gladly 
make a gpecial club on any papers you may 
wish. 
One letter, one money order—and it’s all 
attended to. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 








dyke, Tidy Abbe 


better than 25 


Also About Fifteen Bulls 





All cattle over six ‘months tuberculin tested. 


Auctioneer: GEO. W. BAXTER. 





HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS AT PUBLIC SALE 


The Holstein-Friesian Breeders’ Club of Maryland will hold its 
first Public Sale of Registered HOLSTEINS, on the Fair Grounds 
at Frederick, Md., on December 14th, at 1 6 O'Clock. A.M. 

45 Head of High-class Females 


k Prince, King of the Pontiacs, Ki 
ids, and most of them bred to bulls 
from one m 


members t 
make their first sale a success and are consigning a f their 2 animals. 
F to 


Ww. P. MORSELL, FREDERICK, MD. 
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old, including daughters and grand- 
of such bu Rag ae Korn- 

i ete. Several cows ve 3 
1 records between 30 and ¢ 
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Oo. OSCG,— Yoke oss r 


ilizer 





SEMINOLE PHOSPHATE CO., 





DOUBLE FERTILIZER _— AT HALF COST 


Gives plants about twice as uch phosphorus as 
best commervial fertilizer. 





e nitrogen becomes ¢ 
ill not leach away. Write for pric 


SL ces rs PT NEE 
Look for Our Analysis 
Tag on Every Bag. Be 
Sure You Get SOFOSCO 


Croom, Florida 





Co ss than half. 





Oriole Ave., 

















Enclosed find $................for 





Post Office 





§ Nomination 


Blank 


{ FOR THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER PURE-BRED 
PIG AND CHICKEN CLUB. 


eae years subscription for 


Name of Subscriber. 


eee, State_......_... Route 


Credit the foregoing subscription and enter the following 
in The Progressive Farmer Pig and Chicken Club. 








~ 2 SRS 
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BREEDERS’ CARDS 


AND 
FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 

(4 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 

We will insert ads for our Progressive 
Farmer readers fin this department of 
our Raleigh edition (covering Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Florida 
and Georgia), and in this style type, at 
the rate of 4 cents a word, each inser- 
tion. If advertisement is to appear once, 
send 4 cents a word; if twice 8 cents; 
four times, 16 cents a word, etc. Each 
word, number or initial (including each 
word, number or initial in name and 
address) counts as a separate word. Ad- 
vertisements not accepted without cash 
with order. If the rate seems high, re- 
member it would cost you $1,600 for 
postage alone to send a letter to each of 
the 80,000 homes to which we carry your 
ad at this low rate. Stamps accepted 
for amounts less than $1. 

Rates for combined 
known on application. 


| || MACHINERY 


Good DeLaval Cream Separator—Will sell 
cheap or exchange for peas. Write for par- 
ticulars. J. B. Reid, Rt. 2, Campobello, S. C. 


| HELP OR POSITIONS WANTED | 


Farm Manager—-Wants position. 
experience, modern methods. 
worth, Burlington, Mass. 





editions made 























Southern 
Chas. Wads- 





Wanted—A man with family 
&te small farm and dairy. 


“able to 0 pe r- 
Good opportunity 


for a hustler. Address P. O. Box 153, Bruns- 
wick, Ga. 

Young married man - desires position of 
trust as farm manager. Best of references 


= a lifetime of experience. 
Watson, Box 46, Sellers, S. C. 


Salesmen—We_ “want honorable, energetic 
hustlers to sell fruit trees and other nursery 
stock. Good proposition for the right man. 


Smith Bros., Dept. 26, Concord, Ga. 
Wanted-—A competent overseer with small 


Address F. C, 


family for six-horse farm. Will specialize 
on hogs and grain. Write fully and give 
references to S. M. Turner, Quitman, Ga 





Salesman—For High-class Tobacco Fac- 
tory. Experience unnecessary. Good pay 
and promotion for steady workers. Complete 
instruction sent you. Piedmont Tobacco Co., 
Danville, Va., Box C-54, 


Wanted—Position as farm manager by 
married man thirty years old. Thoroughly 
familiar with farming machinery, including 
gasoline engines and peanut pickers. Fifteen 
years experience in peanut growing. Box 
182, Suffolk, Virginia. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Shorthand — Tuition paid monthly from 
SuaranteeGd salary. Railroad fare deducted. 
Piedmont Business College, Lynchburg, Va. 


Fistablishe d, “Repre sentative Se “hool—Most 
liberal proposition to ambitious young people 
covering both board and tuition. Write to- 

















day. Virginia Commercial & Shorthand Col- 
lege, inc., Lynchburg, Va. 
BERKSHIRES 
Large. Berkshires—Stone Gate Farm, Pet- 


ersburg, Va. 
Oak Ridge big bone Berkshire pigs going 
at $10 a pair. Oak Ridge Farm, Chapel Hill 
North Carolina, 
Berkshires- 
months, pigs 
#35. James 


stock, 2 
bred sows 
Ne CS 


From blue ribbon 
3 months pigs $6; 
Ritchie, Poors Knob, 


DUROC-JERSEYS 








~ Pure-bred | 





lj 











| of Merit 


Duroc-Jersey Pigs — Seven 
weeks old, $5 each. Robert L. Robb, King , 
George, Va. 
Sold—A carload recently. Some fine Duroc 















| pony, 





hoars and gilts left. $10 to $50. W. W. Shay, 
Cruso, N. — 

H’gh- ‘class _ Duroc-Jerseys at bargains, or 
will exchange for mule colts. Plain View 
Farm, Byronville, Ga. 

For Sale—Choice pure-bred Duroc-Jersey 
hogs and pigs. Write for description and 
price, N. M. Bialock, M. D., McCulers, N, C 

For Sale—F our bred Duroc gilts, won first | 
and second premiums at Granvil County 
Fair by C. H. Cheatham, Wayside Farm, Ox- 
ford, m 

Re sgistered ~ Durocs for Sale—Won 9 firsts, 
one championship and 2 reserve cChampion- 
ships Va. State Fair, 1916. Price right. S. 
W. McChesney, Beaver Dam, Va 

For Sale—Registered Duroc-Jersey boar, 
20 months old, Defender strain. Will weigh 
over 400. Pedigree and references on appli- 
cation. John T. Andrews, Griffin, Ga., Rt. A. 

100 Duroc pigs at $20 and 25 per pair. 
Pedigreed bred gilts due to farrow in March, 
10 months old. Bred sows due to farrow se- 
cond and third litters in March. Price on 


filts $35 to $50 each. Sows $40 to $60 each. 














Registered. L. M. Whitaker, Rt. 1, Fayette- 
ville, Te nn. 

“Duroe- Jersey Swine Boars sows, gilts, 
pigs Prize winners The best blood in 
America. Prices are right. Write today. 
Buy hogs and pay off that mortgage or buy 
more Jand. Hogs at 10c will make you a for- 
tune. Let me know your wants, M. P. Klive, 
Waverly Farm, Middleton, Va. 

ESSEX 

Registered Essex Pigs—E. A. Aldridge, 
Randleman, N. C. 

HAMPSHIRES 

Hampshires—I am booking orders for reg- 
istered pigs for delivery in Feb: ry and 
March, pairs and trios no akin, J. Coch- 
ran, Sylvester, Ga. 

MULEFOOTS 

Mulefoot Bargains—G, IL. Toole, Aiken, 
South Carolina. 

Registered Mulefoots—The hog for the 
South. Bellhaven Farm, Johnson City, Tenn. 
oO. I. C's. 

For Sale—Registered O. I, C. pigs. W. C. 


Preacher, Ridgeland, S. C. 





For Sale—Regular O, I, C. hogs. Write for 





description and prices. J. E. Biggers, Mat- 
thews, N. C. 
POLAND-CHINA 
Nice Poland-China Pigs. _ - Satisfac tion 
guaranteed. Beavers, Apex, N, 
Poland-Chinas—Size with ae Pigs, 
serviceable boars, bred gilts and tried sows. 


J. D. Thomas & Co., 

For 
and 
Will 
Bealeton, 


Round Hill, Va 
Pure-bred, 

and gilts. 
L. S. 





Sale—Poland-Chinas, 
young boar, bred 
exchange for cowpeas, 
Va. 
Registere a Poland- Cc hina 
bred sows and gilts, service 


aged 
Pigs, 
Johnson, 


sows 








Hogs—Bi ig type 
boars, pigs, both 





sex, no kin. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write 
now. _W. W. Johnson, Danvilie, Ky. 

For | Sale—Thoroughbred big type Poland- 
China pigs. Sired by ‘‘Sampson the Great” 
boar in 1,000- pound class, $10. 8 weeks old, 
Bred gilts. Hill Brook Stock Farm, South 


Boston, Va 


Re pinered 3B sig Poland-China Spring Boars 
—We have six good ones left. Will weigh 
two hundred pounds. Prices right and boars 
guaranteed. A few summer gilts and boars, 
and a few bred gilts on hand. N. J. Bell, 
Calhoun, Ala, 


Big type prolific Poland-China, World Won- 
der, our 1,000-pound herd boar, cost us $305 
at public auction. Registered, 125 pound, 
cholera immune boars sired by him from 
litters of 11 —, me each $17. 10 weeks old 
boars, $11 each. S. R. Thompson, Gallion, Ala, 


TAMWORTHS 


Pure-bred Tamworth Pigs for Sale—Pairs, 
male and female, $15 at 3 months old. Write 











W. _E. ] Hartley +s wets 3, Hartsville, S. Ce 
ABERDEEN- ANGUS” 

For Aberdeen-Angus cattle write J. M. Al- 
len, Kingston, Tenn. 

Angus Bull Calf—From heavy + aes 
cow, 25. Carl Hammer, Salisbury, N. 

For Sale—A few nice grade Aberdeen- 
Angus calves. Dukesyde Farm, University, 
North Carolina. 





GU ERN SEYS 











For | Sale—Guernsey heifer calves. Finest 
breeding. J. W., Buckhead Springs, Va. 
HEREFORDS 

Choice grade Hereford cow and_ heifers 
bred. Description and prices. L. B. Baskett, 
Eminence, Ky. 

25 registered Hereford Bulls, 25; six to 
twenty-four months old. Good color and 
markings. Best breed. One extra fine herd 
bul] four years old, Evans Lunsford, Cov- 
ington, Ga, 

HOLSTEINS 





Registered Holstein He ifers and Bulls— 
Knapp Farm, Nashville, Tenn. 


Registerd Holstein 
bull calvés for sale. 
by U. S. Government. 
Orange, Va 
Varina Farm Holsteins—We have 
head high-grade Holstein-Friesian heifers, 
one to three years old, Several will freshen 
in January. For prices and descriptions ad- 
dress Varina Farms, Route 5, Richmond, Va. 
im JERSEYS 


“Jersey 
Athens, Ga. 


Calves—Finely bred 
Herd tuberculin-tested 
Write J. P. Taylor, 


thirty 


Registered Calves—How: ard Ww. 


Odum, 
yearling Jersey bulls from Register 
cows. $40 to $75. Write Alvin J. 
Reed, Raleigh, N. Cc. 

For Sale—Five 
twelve 
istered 
209, 


Choice 


bull calf, 
-class, reg- 
Toda, 30x 


calves, one 
All high 


nas, G, 


heifer 
months old bull, 
Jersey stock. Be 
Richmond, Va. 


HORSES AND JACKS 


Span mules, horse 
latermeatic n, 
mn; 





Sacrifice Sale For 
photographs and 
ples School, Fletcher, 
Give the children a tland 
Christmas. We have eight beauties 
at very low prices. Oakhurst 
Harden, Prop., Graham, N. C, 
For Sale- 
and Pe 
for stallions o1 
Stone 


colt. 
address 
She for 
sale 


es 





pony 
for 
Farm, ¢ 





Fine yo large 


rcheron 


jacks, 





Morgan 








ion 
stallions for 
»+ Crulls Stables, 10th St., 


You can buy for cash or ea 
istered imported Black 
or a registered Morgan 
young jack, A large bred jennet, 
all guaranteed, or will 
other stock. Cottage Hill Farm, Boykins, Va. 

One fine black brood mare, one gray geld- 
ing tough as whalebone, both 9 years old, 
weight 1,100 to 1,200 pounds, work anywhere 





oO. 
Va, 


jacks. Geo. 
Richmond, 
sy terms, 
Percheron 
stallion, also 


a reg- 
stallion, 
a good 
a good 
exchange for 


and perfectly sound. Also 5 youn mules of 
all ages by heavy boned Kentucky jack, 
Cheap for quick sale. H. H. Mischendorf, 


Fore st Depot, Va. 


For Sale—Two fine grade Percheron mare 
colts, coming year old in spring. One was 
first prize and sweepstakes winner at re- 
cent North Carolina State Fair. Will de- 
velop into fine mares, Price $125 for one 
$100 for the other, First check brings them. 
Walnut Stock Farm, West Raleigh, N. C. 


SHEEP AND GOATS 


For Sale—Angora goats, 
Wilson, Va. 





60 for $300. Jolls, 


DOGS 
Pups—M. 


Pedigreed Collie 
Herndon, Va. 

Male Collie 
Pageland, §. 


K. Stroud, 


Pups, $5 each. H. B. Graves, 


For a 
Guin, 


Sale—Pedigreed Collie 


Pageland, S. Cc. 


pups. We, 


Setter 
WwW, 


Sale—Male 
Church, Va. 


Dogs for 
Taylor, New 


and female. C. 
Shepherd 
$1.50. 


les 


Pups for 
L. McAdams, 


Sale—Males $3; fema 
Mebane, N. C, 





Geo. 


also sable. 
Collie Kennels, 


Collies—All-white snow-white. 
Pups for Christmas delivery. 
Washington, Ga. 

For Sale 
Setter, one 
Peterson, 

$30 gets 
months old. 
field. W. B. 


—Fine blooded male Red Irish 
year old, untrained, $15. Charlie 
Stanley, N. C. 

10 
the 


Pointer dogs, 
and ready for 
aes A 


white 
right 
Edgar, 


two large 
Bred 
Lowe, 





Pure-bred Airedale Terrier pups for sale or 
will exchange for pigs. Mine are hunters, 
J. I. Bradham, Black Mountain, N. C., 


1) exchange jacks | 


TWO OB MORE BREEDS 


Sale—Choice Berkshire pigs, $4. 








For Also 


nice registered Jersey cow 5 years old. How- 


ard Hart, Mooresville, Nm ©. 

For. Sale—F ine Jersey heifer, 2 years old. 
Two O. I. C. sows, 18 months old, bred by 
Duroc -Jersey. J. E. Lang, Hanrahan, N.C 





Write Fordland Stock Farm, Gallion, Ala., 
for circular and prices registered Tamworth 
swine, Shetland ponies, White Holland and 
Bronze turkeys. 

Registered Holstein and Jersey bull calves 
at farmers prices. Registered Berkshire hogs. 
Low prices with quality. Jasper Stock Farm, 
Motley, Va. 


For Sale—Registered 





Tamworth sow’ 2 





| 


| cockerels, 


| ridge 


years old $25. Duroe and Tamworth pigs 
crossed, not registered, 9 weeks old $5 each, | 
W. A. McDonald, Sanford, N. C. 

| One % Holstein heifer, 11 months, about | 
} 400 pounds, $30, crated. One 31-32 Holstein 
heifer, 16 months, 600 pounds 15-16 white, 
$50 crated. Gray jack, 1000-pounds, 9 years 
old, cheap. Good in every respect. Feed 





| els, 





, Registered Poland-China pigs. 


cutter hand and power, 
crated. J. A. Dove, 


| POULTRY AND EGGS | 


GAMES 


good condition, $15 


Cornelius, N. C, 








Cornish Indian Games—Cockerels, 


pullets, 
trio, $3.50. Ralph Allen, Reidsville, N. Ce 


HAMBURGS 

Had you noticed the wonderful demand for 
Hamburgs? Egg machines. Also White 
Leghorns. First prize each. Cockerels $1.50 
Want to buy 
Goodman, Mooreville, 








peas, soja beans. S. M. 
North Carolina, 


LEGHORNS 


Choice ~ Brown Leghorns for Sale—Dover 
Mull, Shelby, N. C. 


“White Leghorn coc kerels $ $1. 50. to $5. 
H. Yoder, Hickory, my. Cy 


Sale ‘of W hite Le ~ghorn pullets and — 
(April hatched) at $1 and $2.50 each. 
Twin Oaks Farm, Rt. 7, Box 154, Richmona, 
Virginia, 


Single Comb White Leghorn cockerels, at 





= 3 














$1.25 to $2 each. Pure Tom Barron and Wy- 
coff strains. M. P. Kline, Waverly Farms, 
Middleton, Va. _ 

~~ Prize winners Ww hite Le ghorn “pullets, $1; 
cockerels from $1.50 to $2.50; hens $1,25- 
None better. 200-egg strain. Mrs. S. H. 
| Finch, Moltonville, N. C, 

ORPINGTONS 

For Sale—Buff Orpington cockerels | $1.50 
each. T. P. Dillon, Monroe, N. Cc : 

White Orpingtons—Cocks, coneneth. “hens 
and pullets. Midnight Poultry Farm, Liber- 
ty, N. ©. 

Butt Orpingtons—E ges “and “stock. :. Write 


for prices and show record. Bloom Kendall, 


Shelby, Ns. Cy 


White Orpingtons—100 pullets, , extra large, 





ready to lay. 30 breeding cockerels. Abso- 
lutely pure-bred. Write for prices. L. C. 
| Lawrence, Henrietta, N. C. 

White Orpingtons—Special December sale, 
70 pullets, 20 cockerels, pure-bred. Great 
winter layers. Write for prices. Robt. E, 
Lawrence, Statesville, N. Cc. 

Buff Orpingtons—My hens have averaged 
150 eggs and made over $5 each this year. 
| Cockerels $1.50 up; pullets $1 up. Mrs, W. 
D. Dickinson, Burkeville, Va. 

White Orpingtons—‘'The South's best 
| poultry.’ More winter eggs. Write me for 
prices, cockerels, pullets. Selected breeders, 


i. Cy 
/at the 


Na- | 
; in show. 


| Large and 


Lawrence, Henrietta, N. C. 


Single Comb White Orpingtons—Winning 
great State Fair, cock 2nd; 
2nd: cockerels 8rd and 4th; pullets Ist 
2nd; pens Ist. Best White Orpington 
Cocks $2 to $5: cockerels $2 to $5; 
hens $2 to $5; pullets $2 to $5. O. A. Lynch, 
Caroleen, N. C. 


and 
and 





PIGEONS _ 
Homer Pigeons for 
stock. Write for prices. 
Newton, Jr., Red Springs, N. C. 
RHODE ISLAND REDS 


Reds—Cocker rels 
Vincent, 


hundred ns f 
healthy 


Four 


E. ta 






R 080 Comb 
for sale Ww 


and _Pullets 
Greenville, N. 





Ve Cc, 
Comb Red 
Statesville, 


Prize winning 
cockerels, $1 to 
North Carolina, 


Single Comb Reds—wWon § $40 cup at State 


strain Single 
2 E. A 


Frye, 








hens Ist } 


“gale. } 


| hassee, 


| COxs 


Fair. Forty cockerels and few fine pullets, ; 
Write for description and prices. E. A. 
Morrison, Prop., Ridgeway Farm, Stony 
Point, ‘N,.:C. 

Reds, Both Combs—Clearance sale of all 
surplus stock at much under value prices, 
until December 15. Breeding pens mated 
| then. Eggs booked now, at half price for 
January delivery. Stock $1.50, $2.50, $3.50, 
$5, $7.50. Order from these prices, Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Mrs. J. C. Deaton, Sal- 
isbury, N. Cc. 

ROC KS" 

Pure-bred Barre a Roe ks—Spe c cial — pr ices 
' until January. lone Hilliard, Thelma, N. C. 

Old Glory strain Barred Rocks, state cup | 
champions, Also first cock and cockere! Nor- 
folk last year. Cocks and cockerels $2 to 
$3. Hens and pullets $1.50 to $2. All straight 
narrow barred to the skin and bred to lay. 
| I guarantee to please, let me have your or- 
der. R,. R. Hickson, Cheraw, S. C, 





TURKEYS 





Bourbon Red Turkeys for Sale—Bryan 
Mercer, Sampit, S. Cc. 

White Holland Toms for Sale—Mrs. A. F. 
Johnson, Garland, N. ©, 

Bourbon Red Toms $4 each. Miss Eliza- 
beth Allen, ht don ille; N.C, 

Bourbon ted Turkeys—Well developed. 
! Invincible Farm, Andrews, 8S. 

For Sale—Big bone Mammoth Bronze 
turkeys. L. B. Aull, Dyson, S. ¢ 

Pure Bourbon Red Turkeys—$7 pair; $4 
per bird. J. M. German, Boomer, N. C. 

Byrds Giant Mammoth Bronze Turkeys 
largest strains, choice’ offerings, Byrd 
Brothers, Salisbury, N. C. 

Mammoth Bronze Turkeys—Bred from big 
bens and giant pr?ze-winning tom, Sunny- 
side Farm, Jonesville, Va. 





SORES = 


| 
r 
| 
} 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 





a White Hollands—Toms $4; hens 

$3. Mrs. . BLE Robinson, Farmville, LN. CG; 
‘WYANDOTTES 

For Sale—White Wyandotte cockerels, se- 
lected ‘from heavy layers. Eggs in season, 
R. D. Goodman, Concord, N. C. 

Pure-bred Silver-Laced Wyandotte pullets, 
$1.50: cockerels, $2; ;h;ens, $1.50. Mrs. 
Jack Lovelace, South Boston, Va, 

For Sale—20 pure-bred White Wyandotte 


$1.5 
M. 


90 ~each, Satisfaction 
Tate, Mebane, Is Gy 


guaran- 
teed. 

If you want something real 
and White Wyandottes, 
tun Poultry Yards, Ellenboro, 


Jas. 


good in Part- 
write Sandy 
N, C, 

Bred-to-lay, 40 White Wyandotte cockerels 
40 big free range Stay White Birds, from 
pedigreed stock, $3 each. They must please. 
J. Pope Bass, Leslie, Ga. 

MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS — 

Finely bred Barred rocks and Giant 
mouth Bronze turkeys. J. W. Propst, 
ville, Va. 


Fresh Eggs for 
consumer by 
Sylvatus, Va. 

re-bred 


Mam- 
Clarks- 
to 
Gray, 


Sale—Direct from 
parcel post. Henry 


farm 
B. 


Wyan dottes, 
O. F. Eller, 


‘and Silver _ 
Prices right. 


Pu ( olden’ 
Brown Leghorns. 
Wilkesboro, N. C. 


Light Brahmas, Buff Cochin, 
Guaranteed. Write wants. 
Kings, Creek, N. C. 


Mammoth Bronze Turkeys, and Black 
Langshan chickens for immediate sale. Mrs, 
Ona Waters York, Lebanon, Tenn,, Rt. 1. 

w hite White African Guinea 
hens and one rooster, $5. Buckeye hens $1 
each. Mrs. J. M. Talbert, McCormick, S. c. 

Bourbon Red Turkeys, Barred Rock chick- 
ens, pure-bred. Heavy layers. Eggs in sea- 





Bantams, 
Royster Laxton, 





Guinea a—5 





son, Uraha Poultry Farm, Rich Square, N,. G. 

“Baby Chicks 10 C ents Fach—Egegs, $1 per 
15. From White Leghorns, Rhode Island 
Reds, Black Leghorns, Harlan Farms, Lock- 
hart, Ala. 

Pure-bred White ~ Plymouth tock pullets 
and cockerels, $1 each. Bourbon Red _ tur- 
keys, pure-bred, $5 pair. S. O. Smith, War- 
saw, N. C. 

For Sale Cheap—White Wyandottes, White 
Rocks, and Fishels White Runner Ducks, 
and Cyphers number one Incubator. W. B, 
Coulter, Connelly Springs, N. C. 

White Holland Turkeys—Hens $3.50 up; 
toms $5 up. White Runner Ducks $1; drakes 
$1.50 and $2. White Orpington hens and 
pullets. Mrs. Ormond Stone, Clifton Station, 
Virginia. 





SEEDS AND PLANTS 


BERMUDA 





Bermuda Grass in 





Seed—Raised Yuma 

Valley. Pure, new crop. Free samples and 

planting instructions. Thousands of satisfied 

customers, The South's best pasture grass. 

Prices 37c in 100 pounds; 40c pound smaller 

lots. Delivered your station. R. S. Stitt & 
Son, _Drawer A, Yuma, Arizona, 

CABB: AGE 
Cabbage plants 75¢c per thousand, Oaklin 


Farm, Salisbury, N. C. 


Wakefield Cabbage plants, 
Murray, Claremont, N. C. 

All varieties Cabbage Plants—7ic 
20c per 100 by mail. Acme 
ges Island, S. C. 





1,000 $1. Fred 





per 1,000 
Plant Co., Yon- 


400 large frost- proof Wakefield ~ Cabbage 
plants, 75c, a Sapa Oakdale Plant Co., 
Ns 


Marshville, 


Frost-proof paiane Plants—$1 per 1,000, 


I guarantee count and delivery. A, W. Per- 
ry, Yonges Island, S. C. 

Cabbage Plants’ that's frost-proof, $1 
thousand. Special prices to dealers. G. W. 
Murray, Claremont, N. C. 


Cabbage Plants—Express col- 
1,000 $1; 56,000 $4.50; 10,000, $8, 
Lincolnton, N, C. 


Frost-proof 
lect, 500 75c; 
W.C. Asbury, 

The best Frost-proof Cabbage plants that 
will not seed, 1,000 $1. Special price to deal- 
ers Burek @ Farm, C atawba, N. c. 


Be st 


varieties cabbage plants” for | spring 
heading. Prices batons 100 35¢c; 300 65e; 
500 $1. Express 1,000 $1.25. J. T. Council), 
F ranklin, Va. 


Frostprcof “Cabbage Plants—300 65c; 
5e; 1,000 $1.25 postpaid. 
guaranteed. Tidewater 

Franklin, Va, 

Cabbage 
plants grow 
Prompt 


500 
Satisfactory plants 
Plant Company, 


My 
1,000. 
Talla- 


Plants—Leading varieties. 
to be cabbages. $1 per 
shipment. John Aldridge, 
Florida. 





For Sale—Frost-proof Cabbage 
grown from extra fine seed, $1. per 
by expres $1 per 500 by mail. J. W. 
law, Hahi Ga. 


Early Jersey 
From pure 
$1. 


plants, 
1,000; 
Out- 








Cabbage _ r lants— 
500 50e; 1,200 
Frazier Plant 


w ake ‘fie 1d 
Long Island seed, 
Dealers — prices, 
Katesville, 1 a 


Early Jersey 
cabbage plants, 
mail, 100 20c, oe 
Box 30, Hickory, N. 


Fr rost- proof 
leading varieties: 
for 15c, postpaid. 
R. O. Parks, Ulah, 


Extra large 
Leading varieties. 
500 postpaid. sy 
for $3. Walter Parks, 

Cabbage Plants for 
Wakefield; ;Charleston or large Waketield; 
1,000 $1; 5,000 to 10,000 85¢; 10,000 and over 
Oxford Orphan Asylum, Oxford, N. C. 


Frost- proof Cabbage 
from pure selected seed; by express 

5e: 2,000 up 70c. Parcel post 500, 75c; 
$1.40. Satisfaction guaranteed. Stono 
Johns Island, 8S. C, 


and Charleston Wakefield 
1,000 $1; over 5,000 90c. By 
J. M. Huffman, Rt. 2, 


Cabbage Plants, 
1,100 for $1, 
By express, 
m™. ©. 


“that please. 
postpaid; 100 
70c per 1,006, 


Plants— 
60c for 
5,000 


Frost-proof Cabbage 
Millions ready. 

express 1,100 for 75c; 

Giah, N. C. 


Sale—Early Jersey 


75¢c, 
Piants—Good plants 

1,000 

1,000 
Plant 
Co:, 
Plants—Now ready. 


Fulwood’s Cabbage 


Varieties: Jersey Wakefield, Charleston 
Wakefield, Succession and Flat Dutch. 
Prices: by express, 1,000 for $1.25; 5,000 to 
9,000 at $1 per thousand; 10,000 to 15,000 at 
90c per thousand. By mail, 500 for $1 post- 
paid. Plant an early fall garden and have 
headed cabbage before cold weather. Satis- 
faction guaranteed or money refunded. P. 
| D. Fulwood, Tifton, Ga. 
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Saturday, December 9, 1916] 


Cabbage Plants—All leading varieties, by 


express, 1,000 $1; 5,000 80c. Arehdalie Plant 
Farm. _A. Se Luck, Rt. 3, High Point, N, Cc. 
wy CORN 

~ Por Sale—-Improved Ideal Batts and Dea- 


ton prolific seed corn. N. M. 
McCullers, N. C. 

The Magic seed corn, most 
yielding corn known, just out. 
bred. Be sure to write, Magic F 
ton, Ala, 


Blalock, M. D., 


Scientifically 
arm, Bloc- 

COTTON ar 
~ Toole’s aha ed Cotton Seed—G. L. Toole, 
Aiken, s. 


Cleveland “Big B Boll 
len, Hoschton, Ga. 


“Cotton Seed—L. C, Al- 





Pure Poulnott 
Will send sample, 
Georgia. 


Wanted to 


bushel, 


Cotton Seed——-$2 per 
J. E Bishop, 


>. Thrasher, 
bushels of 


3uy—One hundred 


pure Toole’s cotton seed. J. Thos. Bolt, An- 
derson, S.. C. 

For Sale—2,000 bushels of unmixed Cleve- | 
land Big Boll Cotton seed, $1.50 per bushel. 
N. M. Blalock, M. D., McCullers, N. C. 
“Cook's Re improved Half and Half cot- 
ton seed and 46 ear corn shell) d one ‘Vushe; 
price list. Addcens T. J. Crook, Huron, 
Tenn, ; : : 
~ Steinheimer’s Cleveland made 876 pounds 
lint an acre. High records five years Geor- 
gia Station. Seed $2 bushel. R. P. Stein- 


heimer, Brooks, Georgia. 


~ ‘Toole Early Prolific Cotton “Seed—w. W. 
Toole originator and grower of Toole’s im- 
proved cotton seed. Write for testimonials 


and price. W. W. Toole, Augusta, Ga., R. F, 
Di. ING; * 
: Vandiver’s Heavy Fruiter Cotton Seed— 


Earliest big boll. 40 bolls makes pound, 456 


per cent lint. No anthracnose. No boll wee- 
vils. Free from all diseases. 1% inch staple. 
Have private gin. Private culler. We are 


originators of this wonderful cotton. Others 
are imitators. Write us for proof, and special 
price for early delivery. Vandiver’s Seed Co., 
Lavonia, Ga. 

es HEDGES 

For Sale—Amoor 
Nursery Company, 
For Sale—One hundred thousand Winter 
Privett Hedge $2.50 per hundred, f. 0. 
Clayton Wholesale Nurseries, Clayton, N. C, 
as KUDZU 

Kudzu Plants—100 $2, postpaid. Noah Car- 
roll, Westville, Fla. 

ns LESPEDEZ4 


Let Oakland Plantation furnish 
good clean lespedeza seed. <A. M. 
Ethel, La. 


River Privet. 
Winston-Salem, WN. C, 








you with 
Donnell, 





new | ‘crop 
Culberson, N, C. 


PEAS 

Write us for prices on 

Luther Cobb & Co., 
PECAN TREES 

“Sample - Big Pecan Nuts Free—Land own- 
ers write today for samples and prices of 
trees. Southern Nut Tree Nurseries, Thom- 
asville, Ga. 


peas, 


Pecan Trees Are Easily Grown—Improved 
varieties suited to the cotton frowing states. 
Well cared for, trees begin bearing in three 
to five years after transplanting. You should 
grow these delicious nuts for yourself. Write 








for prices and information. J. B. Wight, 
Cairo, Ga. 7 

Standard varieties of Paper Shell Pecan 
trees, Carefully grown vigorous stock. Prices 
reasonable, Buy direct from our nursery 
and save agents commission, Do not delay 


slue 
Refer- 
Albany, 


placing your order. Fugitt Brothers, 
Spring Farm, Route A, Albany, Ga, 
ence: Citizens First National Bank, 
Georgia. 

7 POTATOES 

Car load Irish Cobbler seed po- 
steck. Geo. C. Bonniwell, Har- 


~ For Sale 
tatoes, pure 
borton, Va. 


“RYE 
rye for sale in 
Reference National Ba 
nassas. Write for prices to Man 
Supply & Imp. Co., Millers, grain dealers and 
seed merchants, Manassas, Va. 

oo STRAWBERRIES 


Improved Lady 
lants—Guaranteed, 


“Good 
ton lots. 


carload or 
nk of 


Number 2 














Thompson Strawberry 
$1.35 thousand, deliv - 







ered. Sam Rhyne, Bessemer Clty, 

a Try, the Ozark Strawberry—Recommended 
by Prof. Massey. 100 postpaid $1. Kx- 
celsior, Klondyke, Lady Thor a, Bubach, 





Gandy, 500 $1. 
50c, Progressive, 
Hickory, N. C. 


Everbearing rances, 
100 $2.50. Miller 


109, 
Piant Co., 








WHEAT 
Fine lot of seed wheat for sale, $ 
el f. o. b. Blackstone. Farmers W 
Co., T. E. Chambers, General 
_MISCELL ANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS 


Want seeds of all kinds, We buy and sell, 
Gaskins Seed Co., Arcadia, Fla, 





a bush- 
rehouse 
Manager. 














plants, 75c_ 























wonderful | 


Reynolds | 


! Want 
beans, dried 
; corn, blackbe 
livered prices. 


ed—tIrish and sweet potatoes, 
fruits, also canned tomatoes, 
rries, fresh eggs. Quote de- 

Ben Puryear, Lynchburg, Va. 


peas, 


| Want to Buy—tThe following seed, any 
| quantity: Cowpeas, White peas, Spanish 
| pe anuts, cane seed, soy beans, Advise vae- 
| : pee yt, and quality. Rowland & 


Seedsme 


Augusta, Ga. 


proof Cabbage Plants—E 





ly Jersey 

















| 


rieston Wakefield, Succession and 
Dutch, By express 500 60c; 1,000 $1; 
5,000 at 80 Beet plants, 500 7T5e; 1,000 
35. Sa sfe action guaranteed. Postpaid, 
cabbage 25c per 100. Beets 30c. D. F. Jam- 
ison, Summerville, S. C 
| MISCELLANEOUS 
French Poultry post. | 


Mustard “. 


parcel 
Durham, N. C. 


Durham Se 


Buy, seil, 


ad Hou 





exchange all sorts old time and 











modern tirearms, Stephens Van Rensselaer, 
; 22 East Bath St.. New York. 
Crushe d Oyster Shells for Poultry—100 
> 500, $2.25; 1,000, $4. Oakshore 
Waverly Mills, S. C, 








Sate and one 150-egg Cyph- 
first-class condition. Ad- 
Farm, Hickory, N. C. 
Nicely labeled syrups, fruits, sell quicker at 
bigger profits. Request price list, samples 
lithographed labels. Edwards-Arnold, Troup, 
Texas, 
Pure-bred 
$10 each 
first prize 
iden, N. C. 


—-Four. 350 
neubators, in 
dress Edgewood 


Duroc-Jersey pigs, 6 months old 
Pure-bred Red ‘cockerels 
winners, $2 and $3. R, Ray, Lin- 
Pure Geor 


gia Ribbon Cane Syrup—Al1 qual- 
ity. 45 ce 


nts per gallon in 36-gallon barrels 








direct from grower. Cash with order. Cli- 
max, Ga., A. N. Hester. 

For Sale-—-Pure Sugar Cane Syrup—Packed 
iin 10-pound cans, 6 Cans to case, shipping 
weight 75 bounds, 60c¢ can, f. 0. b. Brook- 
j haven, Mi T. &. Barge. 
; 25 registered Hereford Bulls, 25 six to 
; twenty-four months old. Good coler and 
,m irkings. Best breed. One extra fine herd 
bull four vears old. Evans Lunsford, Cov- 


ington, Ga. 

cent each, as- 

7 out. Postage paid. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Re- 

Book and Card Co., Fort Motte, 

rrolina, 


one 





early, 
becca Motte 
Seuth 





“time, 





We offer for a limi . this fine four 
dollar club, Woman's Home Companion, 
American Magazine, and Every Week, to 


one address for full year 
check today. Ask for 
want d. Chas. A. 






for onlv $2 
new catalogue. 
Pearson, Mer., 


Agents 
Pearson 





| Magazine Agenc Wollford, S. C, 
HIDES 
High than ever before known to oldest 
iz More important than ever that 
true dependable weights. The 





the price. Green hides by ex- 
green salted hides, 26¢. Mule and 
$3 each. Vrite or wire for 
es. Athens Hide and Rubber Co.,, 

















Sale—W. H. Parrish, 





pigs 


depot, dark 
Prof. Waughtel, 


Forty-acre Farm—Half mile 
loam, clay subsoil. Terms, 
Folkston, Ga, - 
Farms—Good buildings, 
s, roads and neighbors, $15 
Lambert, Coles Store, N. C. 
i00-acre plantation in 
ountry, $14 acre. Well 
Bargain. Box 119, 
—In Albemarle County, 
of 540 acres with orchard. 
with orchard, Write T. 
Texas, 


Stock and Grain 
schools, churche 
to $30. W. F. 

A good 1, 
tation ¢ 
livestock 


good plan- 
adapted to 
Natchez, Miss. 
Va., farm 
Farm of 150 acres 
U. Taylor, Austin, 


For Sale 





‘and tobacco farms for 


Try 
son me of them, Prices and 
M. McKenzie, Chadbourn, 


ouisiana Farms 
30 acre, Stock 
free. Barbour 


-Vicksburg 
raisers para- 
Realty Co., 








dise, Land list 
Vicksburg, Miss 


“improvements 


Two Bargains—Forty - ac res 
good, Two hundred acres, ‘good soil, fine 
buildings. For particulars write, W. D. Hill, 
South Boston, Va. 





Good Farm for Sale Cheap—4100 acres, 70 

















cleared. ', down or will trade for mules or 

other property I can use. Balance to suit 

purchaser W. D. McCranie, Milam, Ga, 
Fine Farms for Sale—$#10 per acre. Will 





produce ti following crops: Bright tobacco, 









cotton, cor forage crops, melons, peaches, 
Scuppernon dewberries and strawberries. 
eee Hin haw, Vass, N.. C 








Home seekers — Investigate 
Arkansas! Fertile, improved 
rocks or swamps, fine health, 
Surprising bargains. Write for 
Tyson & Brown, Stephens, Ark 


Southwestern 
farms, no 
pure water, 
information, 








For Sale—Seventy-three 




















+ ‘ oa 3 acres, forty un- 
Oo 3 ag Aggeh Mlc et $2, Bh gg ort der cultivation, one _mile Vander Station. 
nion, Se eg F . Church and school. Good cotton and tobac- 
Salisbury, NN. ¢ 3 co land Write for information. Price 
Wanted—500 bushels soy beans and cow- | $3, 000. Je John Downing, Vander, N, 
peas for fecding Lg tome — kind and 300 acres cutover pine land, in Bladen 
pric e. G, H. Dacy, Meetze ws = __... | County, no improvements, but easily cleared, 
Imported Holland Buibs—Hyacinths, - Nar- | clay loam, fine cotton land. Four miles of 
cissus, Tulips, Jonquils, by the dozen, Farm-' railroad, near schools and churches, White 
ers’ Seed House, Salisbury, N. C. ' community. Price $2,100. Henry Beatty, 
~ Budded Pecans—Prices reasonable. Fine Tomahaw k, N, ¢ Fcc creer — eceneaers 
peach trees, 8 cents. Kieffer pears, 10 cents, Virginia Farms for Sale—If you want a 
Get catalogue. Hartwell Nurseries, Hart- grain, grass and stock farm; cotton and to- 
well, Ga. bacco, or combination farm, we can suit you 
Wanted to buy several hundred bushels | '™ elther _Have 2 large list of choice prop. 
Whippoorwill, i 3rabham and Clay | ees to select suom. : W CELE for catalogue. 
4 A 2 i Jeffreys, Hester & Company, Chase City, 
also Spanish peanuts. Name lowest price, | Virginia 
F. A. Bush, Richland, Ga. H hepa 
Potato, Cabbage, Onion, Tomato, Pepper | _For cet ageeia ; Hein _ -e eval wendned 
and Egg Plants—Early varieties grown on | ®CPeS, ¥ tt) ADURESRCE OF _y BSE): Att BOD ree 
our Florida farm. Sold wholesale exclusive Pe Boog: Petra tn tps pecbndang 
ly. H, & R. Ballard, Dept. D, Ashburn, Ga. | Oodern machinery; horses, mules, ete. Will 
Scuppernong, James and Misch vines, 5 for ; rent on shares to party capable of making 
$1, postpaid. Also big rooted vines to 10 | good. W. H. Loudy, Agent, Dungannon, Va. 
Bek * ee = ee ee ee ~ “i ea Thousands of dollars invested in Florida 
ville, N c ee Ree : . **- | during past two years by experienced stock- 
2 eee | men, Better breeds and improved methods 
For Sale—Corner Hargett and Salisbury | make investments pay. Green feed year 
xe Raleigh, N. C., all kind nursery | round. No expensive winter upkeep. Bar- 
stock from J. Van Lindley Nursery Company. | tow is in good livestock section. Good lands, 
| 


Come 
Stack, Salesman. 


and make your own selection. W. W. 


| low prices. 


Booklet free. 
| 100 City 


Board of Trade, 
Bldg., 


Bartow, Fla. 


DAIRY 
55—The Dairy Herd, 
106—Breeds of Dairy Cattle, 
| 490— Bacteria in Milk. 
541—Farm Butter-making. 
602—Clean Milk; Production and Handling. 
608—-Removing Garlic Flavor from Milk and 
Cream, 
623—Ice Houses and the Use of Ice on the 
Dairy Farm, 
339—Eradication of the Cattle Tick Neces- 
sary for Profitable Dairying. | 
689—A Plan for a Small Dairy 


from | 


| 448 


| 498—Methods of Exterminating the Texas 


. Send | 





Bulletins for Livestock Growers 


HE following free bulletins of in- 

terest to livestock farmers may be 
had on application to the Secretary 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C.: 








FEEDS AND FEEDING 
22--The Feeding of Farm Animals, 
170—Principles of Horse 
—The Handling and Feeding of Silage. 
»>—Cottonseed 


Cattle, 


164—Rape as a Forage Crop. 
246—Saccharine Sorghums for Forage. 

45 8—Best Two Sweet Sorghums for Forage. 
346—The Computation of Rations for Farm 


Animals by 


588—Economical Cattle Feeding in the Corn 


Bel 


Pit. 
411—Feeding Hogs in the South, 


188—Curing Meat on the Farm, 
205—Pig Management. 
272—A Successful Hog and Seed Corn Farm. 


Meal 


379—Hog Cholera. 
488—Hog H 


566—Boys’ Pig 


179—Horseshoeing. 
619—Breeds of Draft Horses. 
Breaking and 


667—Col 


152 


tss 


ouses, 


VETERINARY 


206—Milk Fever 


or 


850—Dehorning of Cattle. 

1—Tuberculin Test of Cattle, 
—Anthrax. 
—Rabies or Hydrophobia, 





3 
43% 







480—Practical 
bles. 


Sta 


Fever Tick. 


666—The Foot-and-Mouth Disease. 
569—Texas or Tick Fever. 
536—Stock Poisoning 


Foo 


d. 
608—Arsenical Cattle Dips: 
paration and Directions for Use. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
73—The Angora Goat. 
576—Breeds of Sheep for the Farm. 
652—The Sheep Industry as Menaced by the 


Do 


8. 
612—Breeds of Beef Cattle. 
580—Beef Production 
589—Home-made Silos. 


NORTH CAROLINA MARKETS 


Prices paid by merchants for farm products in the 
markets of North Carolina as reported to the Division 


of Market 
ing Satur¢ 


Clubs. 





Methods of 


and Its Treatment, 


House. | 


Feeding. 


for Feeding of Beef 


the Use of Energy Values. 


HOGS 


HORSES 


Training. 


Disinfecting 


Due to Scarcity of 


Methods of Pre- 


in the South. 





3s, Wm. R. 


lay, 


November 25. 


Camp, Chief, for the week end- 
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2 white corn, %@9TC (delivere d 

:@1.3 Vo. Pr st corn, 96@98c 
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per barrel: New York, $1.85 

5.25 @5.10; Weshington, a4 5 
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Philadelphia, 









Philadelphia, $4.95@ 303- 
5.70@6, 


per barrel: 
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New 
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York, $2.50 
$2 50@ 33 
Boston, $3; 
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er—Chicago, 36@41%c (creamery; New York, 
> (extra); New Orleans, 39%c (fancy creamery). 
Chicago, 39@39%c (firsts); New York, 48@ 
50c (extra fine); New Orleans, 35@36e (Western). | 
PRICES OF COTTON, COTTON SEED, AND COT- 
TONSEED MEAL 
Middling TCotton seedy Pounds of 
Town Cotton |Per Bushell is al A0F | 
| Thursday | on Seed 
| 20¢ | 
19. 87¢ | eesens | 
I | 20¢ ot een | 
Fayetteville 7 19%e 2,800 
Goldsboro ‘ 19 %\¢ oe 
Greensboro . 19 %4< | 
Greenville 7 20%e 
Hamlet ee] 19M 
Lumberton ‘| 19 M4 
Maxton ... os 19 Ye 
Monroe xk 240 { FOR | scscnas 
Raleigh ”.. ‘| 19¢ 3.100 
Rocky Mount ...... 20 ; 
Salisbury ... cece. | 20¢ 0) 
Scotland Neck_..... 19% 
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Compare our prices 
and you will readily 
see how to save 
If your gro- 
now costing you 
$15 a month you can save 
nearly $50 a year. Our meth- 
od of selling direct to consumer for cash 
makes possible such low prices. Order from 
this ad. the goods you need now and get our 
complete price list, quoting money-saving 
prices on groceries, seed and feed. 


FIVE BIG MONEY-SAVERS 


Puritan, best Patent Flour $9.00 per bbl. 
(All flour in cotton sac ks.) 

Fancy Roasted Coffee......... 

6eseee 25 Ibs., 16c: me Ibs., 16%ec per = 
Lake White Fish in 100-t. tubs....... 
Granulated Sugar, 100 us, loose. 
3urt Oats, 5 bushels to sack.. 
Order from this Ad. any of the goods you 
need now and start today saving money. 


You tak $ i 
Guarantee aon mae no risk in buying 


We guarantee ail 
goods to be pure, clean and wholesome, and 
allow you to return at our expense any goods 


which are not satisfactory. 


Write today 


for our complete 
Price-list quoting 
Tock bottom pri- 
ces on Groceries, 
Seed and Feed. 


Start Now to 
Save Money 



































money refunded. 


Richmond 
Grain and 
Provision Co. 


212 S. Tenth St. 
RICHMOND, VA. 











CORN 

SAVE money by erind- 
ing your owngrain. MAKE 
money grinding for your 
neighbors. Increase food 
value 25 per ct. to stock by 
feeding ground instead of 
whole grain. Doit witha 
WILLIAMS MILL, the 
fastest, cleanest grind- 
ing, most trouble-proof, 
millmade. Newscreen- 
ing device protects 
buhrs from hard substances, removes dirt 
from grain before grinding which insuresex- 
tra pure, high-grade meal. Cast iron fan case 
and grain spout, new oiling system, long- 
wearing, thoro-grinding, pebble stone grit 
burhs, Insist on theimproved WILLIAMS= 
the difference is inside. Catalog free. 

WILLIAMS MILL MFG. CO., BOX.27, RONDA, N.C. 






















Land of Cheap 
Feed Pt pete: sx 


portion in Eastern North Carolina. Little 
sbelter needed. Nine months grazing with 
cheap peanuts and cotton seed meal, means 


big profitsin stock raising, at low 

cost. Rich sotl. Land 815 to $35 

per acre. Special attention given 
settlers. Write me— 


W T. KYZER, AG. AcT. 


20 E UNION STA. 
NORFOLK, VA, 





LINDLEY’S 





New edition, revised. New va- 
rieties, new pictures (four in 
color), new descriptions. Send 
today for this book of trees, 


_ CATALOG 
OF TREES shrubs, fruits, for the Southern 
home and orchard. 


J. VAN LINDLEY NURSERY CO., 
Box 106, Pomona, N. C. 











OVERSTOCKED IN 
WHITE ORPINGTONS and 
WHITE ROCKS, also 
BERKSHIRE PIGS, 

And offer them at Bargain Prices. Write, 

| COL. W. L. McGHEE, 

Franklinton, North Carolina. 

















| of cultivation, 


| three 


HEATERS onCRE IF 


Latest improved model Heaters 
and Cook Stoves now sold direct 38 
by factory distributors on easiest 
payments. Also Furniture and 
Talking Machines. Enjoy use of 
your home Seralebinge while 
paying. Cat. 

THE W 


Pine dy Buliding, Richmond, Va. 





For Sale—95 acres improved lands, seeded 
in grain and grass, suitable for model dairy 
farm, 30 acres branch meadow. Entire 
farm inclosed with woven wire. On good 
public road 4 miles from county site, Row- 
an County, N. C. 3 houses. Price $8,000; 
good terms. Write for descriptive list of 
other farms, Salisbury Realty & Insurance 


Ce., Salisbury, N. C. 


For Sale—The Vann F 


acres, 6 


120 
state 
with 
Good seven- 
outhouses, one to- 
and grape arbors, 
under cultivation, 
schools and churches. Situated 
west of Chadbourn, the largest 
market in the world. If inter- 
address, C. B. Vann, Wilmington, N. C. 


arm, containing 
5 acres cleared and under high 
balance well timbered 
and hard wood, 
large yard, 
fruit trees 
strawberries 








short 
room 
bacco 
Three 
Good 


leaf pine 
house, 
barn, 
acres 
roads, 
miles 
strawberry 

ested 
Cur 1917 Farm Record Book 
before January 1) will enable you to keep 
your accounts better. You can get it to- 
gether with a year’s subscription to The Pro- 
gressive Farmer for $1.15. 


(ready on or 








We guarantee the reliability of our adver- 
tisemer s, but you must mention The Pro- 
gressive Farmer when you write. 
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OFFICES. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. MEMPHIS, TENN. 
RALEIGH, N. C. DALLAS, TEXAS. 
New York Office, 38i Fourth Avenue: 
Chicago Office, 600 Advertising Building. 
Senn Aste RENTERED An BECOUD Ch Ace SASS RIPTIONS MAY BE ADDRESSED 


I TER AT THE POSTOFFICE AT BIR- 
MINGHAM, ALA., UNDER THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF MARCH 3, 1879. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


One year, $1; six months, 50 cents; 








three months, 25 cents. Long- 
term subscriptions, if paid wholly in advance: two years, $1.50; three 
years, $2; five years, $3. Clubs of 50 or more, 


; 4 | 50 without agent’s com- 
mission, 50 cents. Foreign subscriptions, $2 a year; Canadian, $1.50. 


The date to which your subscription is paid is given on the little red 
or yellow slip on page 1. 


OUR TWO BEST SUBSCRIPTION OFFERS 


One old subscriber and one new subscriber, if sent together, can 
get The Progressive Farmer one year for $1.50. A club of three 
yearly subscriptions, if sent together, all for $2. 


Each Advertiser’s Reliability Guaranteed 


E WILL positively make good the loss sustained by any subscriber 

as a result of fraudulent misrepresentations made in The Progressive 
Farmer on the part of any advertiser who proves to be a deliberate swindler. 
This does not mean that we will try to adjust trifling disputes between re- 
liable business houses and their patrons, but in any case of actually fraudu- 
lent dealings, we will make good to the subscriber as we have just indicated. 
The conditions of this guarantee are, that the claim for loss shall be reported 
to us within one month after the advertisement anpears in our paper and 
after the transaction comvlained of: that our liability shall cover only the 
purchase price of the article in qvestion, nor aggregate over $1,000 on any one 
advertiser, and that the subscriber must sav writing each advertiser: 
“I am writing you as an advertieer in The Progressive Farmer, which guar- 
antees the reliability of all advertising it carries.” 








when 





Readers in the Carolinas, Virginia, Georgia and Florida should 
always address their letters to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N. C. 














POULTRY AND BEE SPECIAL JANUARY 6 


N JANUARY 6 we issue a “Poultry and Bee Special,” for which 
we invite experience letters from Progressive Farmer readers. 
We offer the following suggestions as to topics that may be 
discussed: “How We Got High-priced Winter Eggs;” “Green Winter 
Grazing Crops for Poultry;” “Marketing Eggs and Poultry;” “How 
Poultry Added to Our Farm Income;” “How We Succeeded With 
Bees,” etc., etc. Remember these are only suggestions, and other 
phases of the poultry and bee business may be discussed. 
Bear in mind that we want actual experiences; that letters must 
be to the point; and that they must be short. 
For the three best letters we offer prizes of $5, $4 and $3, and 


space rates for all others used. Get your letter to us not later than 
Saturday, December 23. 











ONLY THE WEEKLY FARM PAPER CAN SATISFY THE UP-TO- 
DATE FARMER 


ONTHLY and semi-monthly farm papers do not reach their 
readers often enough to be of as much value and assistance to 
them as are weeklies. They come but 12 or 24 times a year 
the weekly comes 52 times a year. They treat the problems of 
their readers necesSarily in broad and general terms because of this 
fact that they have fewer chances in a year to discuss them. On the 
other hand, the weekly treats problems in specific terms, at times 
that they are live and definitely in the mind of the reader, because 
they are printed often enough to reach the reader when he is in the 
midst of wrestling with these problems. 

The difference between a monthly and a weekly farm paper is a 
good deal like the difference between eating once a day and three 
times a day. The working man cannot eat and digest enough food 
from one meal a day to last him until the next; his system becomes 
impoverished for nourishment before the next meal time arrives. 
While if he eats three meals a day he gets his nourishment at inter- 
vals as his system needs it, and in quantities in which it can be prop- 
erly digested and assimilated—Exchange. 


while 











THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER WANTS PHOTO- 
GRAPHS 


HE Progressive Farmer is glad to get photographs of anything 
that is of interest to people living on the farm. We are espe- 
cially glad to receive anything that is both attractive and in- 
structive. The photographs must be clear in outline or they will not 
reproduce. Sometimes some indistinct, soft pictures are sent in and 
beautiful as they are, they would only make a blur if printed. 
Yes, we return pictures to those who ask to have them sent back 


Do we pay for pictures? Yes, we pay for those that have a distinct 
educational value. 

















Cts. 
Roll 










Same Low Prices—Positivoly No Advance—1-ply 87c. 2- 

, bly $1.20, 8-ply $1.50 per roll. A limited stock of mill ends (2 to 
5 pieces to roll, 1-ply 74c, 2-ply $1.07, 3-ply $1.32 per roll A strictly 

x first- SABBHEY weather- proof, water- tight roofing, sold directly by *‘The }} 

4, South’s Mail Order House. Order now while these low prices last. 

\! Rolls of 108 sq. ft. with nails and cement; : aoe to lay; fully gua- 

ranteed, Write for free catalog of oney-saving bargains. 


The Spotiess Co., 375 Shockoe Lane, Richmond, Va. 





RUBBER ROOFING= 





—everybody.” 


| ly, her 


| mind having an automobile, 
| if she 


| be anyone else 


| Pollyanna, 


| know. 


Pollyanna Grows Up: 
Glad Book 


(Continued from page 20, this issue) 





still carried—for them—a most un- 
usual twinkle. 

“All right,” sighed Pollyanna con- 
tentedly. “I thought you would; still, 


it did sound sort of mixed when I said | 


it. Oh, Aunt Polly wouldn’t 
so much, 
only one there 
there wouldn’t 
to run into her; but— 
My! what a lot of houses!” broke off 
looking about her with 
wonder. “Don’t they 


says she 


could have the 


was in the world, so 


round eyes of 
ever stop? Still, there’d have to be 
a lot of them for all those folks to 
live in, of course, that I saw at the 
station, besides all these here on the 
streets. And of course where there 
are more folks, there are more to 
I love folks. Don’t you?” 

folks!” 

just folks, 


“Love 


ES, I mean. Anybody 


“Well, no, 
that I do,” 


I can’t 
Carew, 


Pollyanna, 
replied Mrs. 
brows contracted. 
Mrs. Carew’s eyes had lost their 
twinkle. They were turned rather 
mistrustfully, indeed, on Pollyanna. 
To herself Mrs. Carew was saying: 
“Now for preachment number one, I 
suppose, on my duty to mix with my 
fellow-men, a la Sister Della!” 
“Don’t you? Oh, I do,” sighed Pol- 
lyanna. “They’re all so nice and so 
different, you know. And down here 
there must be such a lot of them to 
be nice and different. Oh, you don’t 
know how glad I am so soon that I 
came! I knew I would be, anyway, 
just as soon as I found out you were 
you—that is, Miss Wetherby’s sister 
I mean. I love Miss Wetherby, so I 
knew I should you, too; for of course 
you’d be alike—sisters, so—even if 
you weren’t twins like Mrs. Jones 
and Mrs. Peck—and they weren't 
quite alike, anyway, on account of 


say 
cold- 


the wart. But I reckon you don’t 
know what I mean, so I'll tell you.” 
And thus it happened that Mrs. 


Carew, who had been steeling herself 
for a preachment on social ethics, 
found herself, much to her surprise 
anda little to her discomfiture, listen- 
ing to the story of a wart on the nose 
of one Mrs. Peck, Ladies’ Aider. 

By the time the story was finished 
the limousine had turned into Com- 
monwealth Avenue, and Pollyanna 
immediately began to exclaim at the 
beauty of a street which had such a 
“lovely big long yard all the way up 
and down through the middle of it,” 
and which was all the nicer, she said, 
“after all those little narrow streets.” 

“Only I should think every one 
would want to live on it,” she com- 
mented enthusiastically. 

“Very likely; but that would hardly 
be possible,” retorted Mrs. Carew, 
with uplifted eyebrows. 

Pollyanna, mistaking the expression 
on her face for one of dissatisfaction 
that her own home was 


beautiful Avenue, hastened to make 
amends. 

“Why, no, of course not,” she 
agreed. “And I didn’t mean that the 


narrow streets weren’t just as nice,’ 
she hurried on; “and even better, 
maybe, because you could be glad 
you didn’t have to go so far when 
you wanted to run across the way to 
borrow eggs or soda, and—Oh, but 
do you live here?” she interrupted 
herself, as the car came to a stop be- 


fore the imposing Carew doorway. 
“Do you live here, Mrs. Carew?” 
“Why, yes, of course I live here,” 


returned the lady, 
of irritation. 

“Oh, how glad, glad you must be 
to live in such a perfectly lovely 
place!” exulted the little girl, spring- 
ing to the sidewalk and looking eag- 
erly about her. Aren't 

Mrs. Carew did not 


>” 


you glad: 
reply. With 


unsmiling lips and frowning brow she | 


was stepping from the limousine. 


For the second time in five minutes, 
Pollyanna hastened to make amends. | 


(Continued next week) 


The Second 


not on the | 


with just a touch 
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‘HUSTLER’ 


Machinery is Guaranteed 
Is accurate. 


durable, light run- 
ning, fast cutting. 


Circular 29-G gives particolars. 
HUSTLER PLANER AND MATCHER 
Makes floor- 
ing, ceiling, 
moulding, etc, 


Guaranteed to 
do first-class 
work. 


Salem fron Wks. 


Address nearest 









For Your Home, Barn 
and Garage 


Heavi-Cote 


Open hearth sheet, steel 
roofing. Simply won’t rust. Leak proof, Fires 
proof. Lightning proof. Special wholesale face 
tory prices for next 30days. Write forsamples, 


AMERICAN ROOFING CO., Box 117 Ashland, Ky. 














FEATHER BED "BARGAINS—$8. 75 
Send us $8.75 and bark will ship you one first-class new 40 
und Feather Bed, [$10.00]; one pair 6-pound new Feather 
ithows ‘re NE all new live sanitary feathers, covered with 
standard A. C. A. feather proof ticking or high grade ay 
Art tic! king; also cha pate full size Blankets ($3.00); one full 
size white Counterpane ($3); and one pair Lace Pillow Shams 
($1), ALL FOR ONLY $8.75. This offer is good for a short 
time only and positively the biggest bargain ever offered. Sat- 
aes guaranteed. Mail money order now or write for or- 


der 
Carolina Bedding Co., Dept. 25 


Greensboro, N.C. 














THE IMPROVED 


otAs PEA HULLER 


Our 1916 STAR is 
Pea Huller Perfection 

if you raise Peas or Beans 
you needa Huller andif you 
6tudy true economy you will 
buy the best one. There are 
14,000 Star Hullers in use. 
> What more could be said of 
_ any machine? They are made 
Bein ten sizes and paeyzese 10 to 
& 60 bushels per 

Write fon full’ necriction 
and prices. 
Star Pea Huller Co. 

Dept. A, Chattanooga, Tean 


RUBBER ROOFING 


Roofing prices still climbing. 
If you order now, we can pro- 
tect you on price of celebrated ba 
FOX BRAND RUBBER 


ROOFING, toughest weather ROLL 
resister known. Anybody can lay it; strictly 1st 
grade; contains notar;no secondsnor shortlengths; 
1 ply &7c., 2 ply $1.20, 8 ply $1.50; 108 sq. ft. per 
roll, nails and cement ‘included; guaranteed by old 
pao ag house; ——- and samples free. Our 

's to order now from this advertisement, 


SMITH- COURTNEY CO., 821 €. CarySt. Richmond,Va. 


ENGINE ‘nis $32.75 cries 


One of 3 best American engines. Sold direct below any come 
petition by South’s largest, oldest established seeaienty and 

supply house. Valves-in-Head guarantee 
| more power, less fuel. Easy torun, 2to 
12 H-P, gasoline or kerosene. Quick 
shipment, easy payments. Big free 
circular. Smith-Courtney Co. g@ 
| 821 East Cary St., Richmond, Va. & 





Caneel Star Huller) 

































WE BUY 


Terese FOR CASH 


And pay highest prices for Coon, 
f) mink, Skunk, Possum, Muskrat, 
and all other Furs, Hides and 
Ginseng. Rest facilities in America. 
Send for Free Price List and — 


ROGERS FUR COMPANY, 
Dept. 100 St. Louis, Mo. 


EGGS-POULTRY 


We are the largest handlers of Eggs and 
Poultry in the South. What have you to 
ship? The highest market price guaranteed 
with quick returns. Give us atrial. Refer- 
ence Ist National Bank, Richmond, Va. 


WOODSON-CRAIG CO., 
J Commission Merchants, RICHMOND, VA 4 


NEw FEATHER BEDS, ONLY $6.40 


6 POUND FEATHER PILLOWS $1.00 PER PAIR 
New, clean, odorless, sanitary and dustless feathers. Best 
ticking. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write for FREE catalog 
| SOUTHERN FEATHER & PILLOW CO., Dept, 126, Greensboro, W. C. 

















Remember 
is not 


that if what 
advertised in The Progressive Farmer, 
| you can often get it by putting a little notice 
| in our Farmers’ Exchange. 


you want to buy 
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i eres tt ne 
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OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Address Letters to ““ The Young People’s Department”’, The Progressive Farmer 














A BELIEVER IN DIVERSIFI- 
CATION 


(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 


AM a 15-year-old boy, and am in 
the ninth grade. We have a farm 
of 300 acres 

Vineent has a good high school, 
with an attendance of one hundred 
and twenty-seven. I attend school 
regularly in the winter and farm in 
the summer. 

[ like to farm. We are experiment- 
ing with diversification of crops and 
find it a huge success. -I believe the 
farmer should work to the best of his 
ability to get away from the old ways 
and methods. We have sowed 50 acres 
of wheat and oats to do away with so 
much cultivation. We have put twen- 
ty acres in a pasture and sowed it in 
bur clover and Bermuda. 

We are going to start stock farm- 
ing. Already we have thirteen hogs, 
six cows and seven horses. I am in- 
tensely interested in this subject and 
I hope we will succeed. 

We take The Progressive Farmer 
and all of us read it from father and 
mother on down. I read all the arti- 
cles on stock farming, and I enjoyed 
the story of Pollyanna. 

EDWIN SUMMERS. 

Vincent, Ala., Rt. 1. 


CANNING CLUB EXPERIENCES 


(Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) 


| Escape the Girls’ Canning Club 
two years ago and have learned 
many things about growing, canning, 
preserving and marketing vegetables 
and fruits. Last year I won second 
honor in the state and first in Ala- 
mance County on my work. 

I planted and cultivated one-tenth 
acre in tomatoes, and filled and sold 
1,003 No. 3 cans besides selling and 
using at home a great many fresh 
tomatoes from my plot. I won cash 
prizes at Raleigh to the amount of 
$12.50 and in the county, $7.50, be- 
sides the county’s championship 
award of a beautiful gold watch. 

My profits on my crop counting my 
cash prizes after paying all my ex- 
penses were about $84. This was 
banked to my credit. I mean for it 
to help pay my school expenses. 

Canning club work is not all drud- 
gery as some may think. We have 
our good times just the same. We 
have picnics, meetings, ete, that are 
enjoyable, besides we get special no- 
tice at all fairs and commencements. 
Our goods must be the best and are 
given preference. 

Mama, my younger sister and I 
work together. We filled a large order 
for fruits and vegetables for Chap- 
el Hill, N. C.,, last year, and we are at 
work on a much larger order this 
year to go to the same place. 

Last year we filled 3,000 tin cans 
besides a number of glass containers. 
This year we have more orders than 
we can fill. We have done good work 
so far and when I finish my work for 
1916 I'll let you hear from me again. 

If any of you girls don’t know 
about the canning club, and want to 
know something, be something and 
do something, just join the canning 
club. BETTIE VANN TAPSCOTT. 

Burlington, N. C., R. 8. 








The Camp Fire Girls 
HE “Law”: “Seek beauty, give ser- 
vice; pursue knowledge; be trust- 
worthy; hold on to health; glorify 
work and be happy.” 

In response to the needs of the 
girls of our country for the ideals in 
this “Law” of the Camp Fire Girls, 
Dr. Luther Gulich, of New York, or- 
ganized the National Order of Camp 
Fire Girls, with local groups all over 
the country known as “Camp Fires.” 

“The purpose of this organization 


is to perpetuate the spiritual ideals 
of the home under the new conditions 
of a social community. The specific 
way by which it aims at this large 
result is to show that the common 
things of daily life are the chief 
means of beauty, romance and adven- 
ture; to aid in the forming of habits 
making for health and vigor, the out- 
of-door habit. and the out-of-door 
spirit; to devise ways of measuring 
and creating standards of woman’s 
work; to give girls the opportunity to 
learn how to keep step; to learn team 
work through doing it; to help girls 
and women to serve the community, 
the larger home, in the same way 
that they have always served the in- 
dividual home; to give status and 
social recognition to the knowledge 
of the mothers and thus restore the 
intimate relationship of mothers and 
daughters to each other; to develop 
a sympathetic understanding of eco- 
nomic relationship with which women 
come in contact.”—Book of the Camp 
Fire Girls. 

What higher aims or ideals could 
one set before the young girls of our 
country today? 
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THE OVERTON JERSEY SALE 
WHEN it comes to absorbing other pco- 


ple’s troubles and unhappiness I’? a 
human sponge. it was therefore wit! 
thing rather like a lump in my thro 
I heard of Mr. J. M. Overton's intenti to 
dispose of me of his great Jet 
N ille Fenn on Novemb t 

hose ¢ { 3 ‘ 1 ( 

ton’s announ it in our issue of No ie 


ber 4th, 





he found it a 





necessary, and it is with a feeling of pride 





and happiness that I can truly say 


sale Was a great success larg 





the presence of Progressive Farmer 
at the sale. 

The day was ideal—just cool enough and 
warm enough to make everybody (and the 
Jerseys) feel and look fine. 

“Middle Tennessee,’ is famous for its 
great Jersey cattle, and still more famous 
for its great people. I know of no people 
who take more pride in their farms than the 
Middle Tennessecans. Perhaps that is why 
John Trotwood Moore has said that ‘‘Middle 
Tennessee is the dimple in the cheek of 
mother earth.” 

Very wisely, Mr. Overton held his sale at 
his beautiful home “Overton Hali Farm” 
about ten miles from Nashville. A very 
comfortable 


pavilion was erected in an 

















BIRMINGHAM, AULA., 


A local camp consists of from six 
to twenty girls and is led by an older 
woman who is called the “Guardian 
of the Camp Fire.” 

There are three ranks which a girl 
may gain: (1) The Wood-gatherer; 
(2) The Fire Maker; (3) the Torch 
Bearer. To receive each of these 
ranks a girl must be able to success- 
fully accomplish certain designated 
requirements, set forth in the Camp- 
Fire Manual. 

The “Camp Fire Girls” are rapidly 
spreading over the whole country and 
are doing more for the conservation 
of the home than any other organiza- 
tion. Further information in regard 
to organization may be had from 
National Headquarters, Camp Fire 
Girls, 118 East 28th St.. New York 
City—Edwina Mary Layman, Colo- 
rado Agricultural College, Fort Col- 
lins, Colorado. 


Our Hallowe’en Party 
poe was a party 
given by the literary society of 
my school, and we had lots of fun. 

There were lots of things for 
amusement, such as bobbing for ap- 
ples, biting’ apples, fortune telling, 
and pinning the cat’s tail on. 

The girls that told fortunes were 
dressed like witches and they looked 
very funny indeed. We had two ghost 
drills. One was John Brown’s body. 
John Brown lay in his coffin and ev- 
ery one went off the stage except 
one girl and John Brown jumped out 
of his coffin and frightened her. 

We made about $25 and cleared 
about $18 which went for the benefit 
of the school. 

CATHERINE BALLARD. 

Guin, Virginia. 





Hallowe’en 


CAMP FIRE GIRLS 
oak grove near the house and this gave ev- 
erybody an opportunity to see his entire 
farm. 

When I walked into the grove, I immed- 
iately saw that there would be a battle royal 
in the bidding. They were all there (the 
best breeders)—Mr. W. Gettys of Athens, 
Geo. Campbell of Spring Hill, S. R. Read of 
Chattanooga, Jno. W. Price of Bristol,—too 
many of them to name. Even great breeders 
like Ayer & McKinney of Meridale Farm had 
sent Mr. Hutchinson all the way there to 
bid in some of these great Jerseys. 

Have any of you good folks ever exper- 
ienced the thrill that comes to a boy 











Just 
before the whistle blows the “kickoff” 
comes at a football game’? Ther if you 
have, you know the thrills that ran through 
that crowd of eager people at the Overton 
sale, Old and experienced bidders tri 
mighty hard not to show too much er 
iasm—tried mighty hard to appear “‘calm 
gut st a blind man co i ha s 






the eagerness in their eyes 
pains they scanned the pedigrees of each 
animal to be sold, 





3ut they didn’t get away with it for long, 
Mr. Overton's manly, straighforward sp I 
as to why he was foreed to sell his pets was 
a Classic and no sooner had he n 
and the inimitable Tom Dempsey S 
place than there was a hum tha i 





like a hive of busy bees. 
And then—then the great and only Ral- 








eigh’s Noble 90478 (Mr. Overton's gre< herd 
bull) was brought into the sale No 
battle-scarred, home-coming hero ever re- 
ceived a more genuine ovation. The ec vd 


cheered and clapped and he (Raleigh's 
Noble) seemed to understand. 

Mr. Overton may not hav been very suc- 
cessful in his coal venture but (take it from 
me) he is some Jersey breeder and he and 
Tom Dempsey staged then and there a great 
sale, 

In all sixty-five head sold for $11,845—or 
at an average of $182 per head 
saw the sale catalogue will realize that this 
is a splendid average, because of the great 
number of young, immature heifers and 
calves in the sale. 


Those who 


Raleigh's Noble went for $1,400 to S. R. 
Read of Chattanooga and Majesty's Lady 


Grey 241869 (the highest price cow) went 












for $360 to J. L. Michael of Worthington, W. 
Virginia. 
On thing that impressed me a great deal 
Was the quiet but insistent irgerness with 
hich Mi. Hutchinson bid in for Ayer & 
McKinney all the heifer calves by I eigh's 
Nob! little misses of vealing size 
went at prices and thor Sou 
bi ders tried hard to keep them at home— 
\ x Kinn seemed determined to 
take some Tennessee blood to New York and 
they succeeded, 


Space won't permit to tell of Mrs. Over- 
ton’s wonderful dinner and the pains ‘she 
neighbors took to make everybody 
happy. They say the way to a man’s heart 
is through his stomach and if Mrs. Overton 
hadn't served anything but just that won- 
derful pie—every fellow there would have 


been on his Knees, 





Here’s hoping that those Jerseys Mr. Ove 
erton has kept to “‘stay in the business” will 
flourish and increase so fast that he will 
soon have to hold another sale. 





WHEN TO ADVERTISE 
P IN Boston, Mass., I have a friend nam- 
ed Harold Barber. He is an advertising 
expert whose business it is to advise and help 
those who have something to sell. On his let- 
ter-head he carries a slogan “The time to 
advertise is when you want more business,” 

If there ever was a time for farmers to sell 
pure-bred stock, poultry, seed, etc., that time 
is this fall, winter and spring. While storms 
and boll weevils have seriously injured indi- 
viduals in certain localities, the Southern 
farmers as a whole from Virginia to Texas 
and from Kentucky to the Gulf, are in fine 
shape, As Mr. T. W. Bickett, of North Car- 
olina sayss 

“Cotton is roosting in the tree tops, tobac- 
co is climbing the mountain peaks and 
Wheat is tangoing with the stars.” 

He might have added that cows are going 
to jump over the moon and hogs will be so 
high that baby pigs will have to use step- 
ladders to nurse their mammas, 

Let us help you sell your surplus. A small 
ad. will soon turn the trick. 





THE EVANS BERKSHIRE SALE 
T Sunnyside Farm, Muldon, Miss., No- 
vember 18, Mr. J. E. Evans held his first 

annual sale of registered Berkshire hogs. 

Mr. Evans has spared no expense, time or 

hard work to make his Berkshire herd one 

of the greatest in the country and at that 
sale he offered one hundred splendid, well- 
fitted highly-bred hogs. While the aver- 
age was nothing like what Mr. Evans had 

a right to expect, he has the consolation of 

knowing that every hog sold was right in 

every particular and will be a credit both to 
him and its buyer in time to come. 





EAR TAGS 

READER asks where he can get ear tags 

to mark his calves and baby pigs. 

F. S. Burch & Co., 184 West Huron St., 
Chicago, Ill, have had a little ad. in our 
paper for a long time, 

If that inquiry had gone to Prof, Massey 
he might have told the reader to use his 


CURING MEAT 
rmer this year will lose valua- 
» he failed to cure it pro- 





a big help 





LET FAKE WATCHES ALONE 
§ EVERAL weeks ago, we published in tl 
Stier: Watch concer 


1Ope to 


nail- 





get 1 f dealing such peopl 


is the worst « 





HAVE FRUIT NEXT YEAR 


hern nurserymen a 





ising columns again, 
shrubs, ete. They < 
be giad to help you. 








Very interesting books on planting tr 


in dynamited holes can be secured from th 
Atlas Powder Co., and DuPont Powder Co., 
of Wilmington, Delaware. Ask for them, 


PEAS WILL BE HIGH 
EEDSMEN are now offering from $1.25 to 
$1.40 per bushel for good cowpeas. 

eral are offering to buy through “‘want"’ ad- 
vertisements in our paper. 

Gather all you can this fall and _ store 
them clean and dry. They will go to proba- 
bly $2.50 or $3 per bushel xt spring. 

Watch and 5s f this don’t come true. 
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OU, like many other people in your community, will soon be driving your 


first automobile or a new one to replace the old one. 


While every buyer 


must analyze for himself the features embodied in the various cars, we simply 
want to present briefly a few Maxwell facts that may aid you in reaching a 


wise decision. 


COMFORT 
The Maxwell is a comfortable riding car There is 
plenty of room for five people; the cushions are soft and 
deep; the springs are long and flexible and they are made 
of the best spring steel, scientifically heat treated, 
accurately suspended and balanced. You will always 
be comfortable in a Maxwell. 


APPEARANCE 

The Maxwell is a trim, smart, good-looking car. 
While it is, of course, smaller than the heavy high-priced 
cars, its finish, its lines, its body, its general design is 
almost identical with cars costing two or three times 
@s much. 

SERVICE 

The Maxwell car, being a product of thirteen years 
evolution, is so designed and manufactured that it 
gives unfailing, consistent and satisfying service to 
thousands of owners. Maxwell Cars are made of the 
best materials that money and brains can buy—-and 
they are made right. Moreover, they are equipped 


Touring Car, $595 - 


Write to Department No. R 


with every device for comfort and convenience. 
are complete in every respect. 


LOW FIRST-COST 
You can get everything in a Maxwell that you can 
get in any car and you get it for less money. The reason 
for this is that the Maxwell is a light car and it is built 
in enormous quantities. The Maxwell Motor Co. is 
one of the three largest producers of high grade motor 
cars in the world. 
LOW AFTER-COST 


The Maxwell will give you more miles per dollar 
than any car built. We say this without hesitation or 
doubt. It is our honest belief, and we are willing to 
prove it by various Maxwell World Records, by Maxwell 
owners, by comparison with any other car or by any 
other way you suggest or prefer. 

If this statement of facts induces you to visit our 
dealer and arrange for a demonstration, we will be 
confident of the outcome. The Maxwell will please you. 
We know it will. 


Roadster, $580 


They 


for a Catalog of the Complete Maxwell line 
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